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REMINISCENCES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
RIO DE JANEIRO AND BRAZIL. 


“* TuHere’s the Sugar Loaf,” said an old salt, as that, to him, familiar pinna- 
cle loomed up from the sea, like another pillar of Hercules; and there it stood, 
indeed, exposing its huge barren sides in different aspects, as we entered the far- 
famed, the glorious, the magnificent bay of Rio de Janeirc. Our staunch old ship 
moved rapidly up to the anchorage, under a full spread of canvass, and, although 
it is the privilege of great bodies to move slowly, she carried the stars and stripes 
among the multitudinous flags of the kingdoms of the earth, flowing, but not 
fluttering, before the stiff sea breeze, with a speed equally marvellous and gratify- 
ing. Years and years ago, she had proved her speed and bottom, for she had 
outrun a British fleet giving her chase; and she had run after, overhauled, and 
captured Britain’s proud cruisers, sometimes one by one, and, upon one occasion, 
two atatime. Ofcourse she has a name in history, as well as a pet name given 
her by Jack Tar, in honor of the many hard blows and thumps showered upon 
her by the enemy, that rebounded harmlessly, however, from her ribs of oak and 
her Iron-Sides. 

We came to anchor about four o’clock, during an afternoon of August, in full 
time to have everything snug before sunset, as well as to feast our eyes on a 
panorama of unsurpassed beauty. By-and-by, night stole upon us, and, as the 
“shades of evening’? began to darken, when all was silent and calm, there came 
flowing over the bay upon our enchanted ears the rich and swelling notes of 
Italian music from the band of a Sardinian frigate, just distant enough to make the 
effect of the music perfect, But, besides the Sardinian, there were various other 
men-of-war of large size; and first here, and then there, we could distinguish the 
various national airs, until the whole great expanse of water seemed alive with 
music; a brass band rings upon us from one quarter, and a little further away, 
perhaps, the stirring, if not melodious sounds of fife and drum, and then, during 
a lull, from a British ship we heard the rich, clear, ringing notes of a solitary 
bugle, which were varied and closed by the big boom of the night gun ; the boats- 
wain’s piping ; the ‘‘all’s well” of the marine sentinels, and the sharp reports ot 
their small arms. 
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Along shore, on one side, we saw the glittering lights of the great city, and 
‘ opposite, of the smaller towns, Praya Granda, &c., and in the back ground, in 
all directions, the dim outlines of peaked and rugged mountains. 

The fascinations of the sea, proper, are not very great in reality, whatever they 
may be in romance, but there is something in entering a great foreign port after a 
long sojourn upon the waste of waters which appears to be almost a realization of 
the fictions of enchantment. Our mother earth is not appreciated by her ehildren 
until they have given up her solid surface and her firm support to make their 
home upon the fickle deep, which, with a capriciousness that is awful and even 
sublime, is to-day a tranquil mirror, to-morrow a contrast of heaving and falling 
mountains, and dark, deep, fearful abysses, now tossing your leviathan tenement 
towards the clouds, and now frightfully leaving it to fall hopelessly into the horrid 
depths below. Perhaps the reader knows the feeling, as if the ship were falling, 
falling, falling, and he, scarcely keeping pace with her rapid descent, grows dizzy, 
until he feels the revulsion of her rising at first heavily, and then tossing again 
upon the furious and raging sea-mountain. The best “ sea-legs ”’ that ever upheld 
sailor man, will fail somewhat under this motion; you are being uplifted while 
yet under the downward impulse; and your feet seem fixed like leaden weights on 
the deck; or you are sinking with the upward impulse on you, and the deck 
threathens to leave you suspended above it. Whoever wants to become acquainted 
with this phase of sea-life, must go to sea in a sailing vessel—and the first good, 
old-fashioned gale will teach him what he would never learn from description. 
With honest Gonzalo, he would be ready to cry out, “ now would I give a thou- 
sand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren ground, long heath, brown furze, any- 
thing; the wills above be done, but I would fain die a dry death!” 

The charm thrown over the bay on the night of our arrival, was not dispelled 
with the morning’s light. ‘The beautiful city appeared to glitter in the sun-beams, 
which its white walls reflected—and in all directions the shores were set with 
gems of villas, palaces, hamlets and chapels, adorning hill top, mountain side and 
plain, in the midst of luxuriant vegetation—while down upon the water’s edge 
were the various fortifications intended for the protection of this redundance of 
riches. The surface of the bay teemed with life. Here a large ship was coming 
to anchor, there another was spreading her canvass for the broad Atlantic, while 
in all directions were passing boats, large’ and small, the native freight boats pulled 
by negroes, who rise to their feet and fall back upon the thwarts with every stroke 
of their huge oars, steamers dark and sombre looking, men-of-war’s cutters, 
barges, lighters, tenders, bum-boats, threading their courses through a labyrinth of 
vessels, which exhibited collectively, all the flags of civilized and commercial 
nations. ‘ 

Our time was limited at Rio, and we had to make the most of it. On Sunday 
we went on shore to attend High Mass, at the usual hour in this country, but met 
with disappointment; in the tropics, both morning and evening service are 
accommodated to the climate, and to avoid the mid-day heat, the early morning 
and the cool of the evening are selected for the respective forms of service. We 
then saw nothing but the empty churches, except some few devout worship- 
pers who are found at all times in Catholic churches. There are no pews, as with 
us, and consequently there is no division in the house of God between rich and 
poor, but there, at least, all meet upon a common footing to worship that only 
sovereign before whom all men are equal. 

It is too common for travelers to pass oracular sentence upon the state of 
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religion in foreign countries upon very trivial data; now the religion of a people 
cannot be judged of with any correctness from superficial observation. The 
traveler who is cheated, robbed or beaten in Brazil (such instances are, by no 
means, More common there than in other parts of the world), is very apt to attri- 
bute his maltreatment to the professed religion of the people; but if the same 
mischances befall him in London, New York or Baltimore (for such things are 
not entirely unknown here), he rails only at the personal character of the mis- 
creants, and at the police who have failed to afford him protection. It is said that 
wickedness shuns the light, and that virtue cannot be hidden under a bushel, but 
the visitor in foreign parts, often ignorant of the language, the customs, and the 
manners of the people among whom he for the time sojourns, but too often sees 
those public scandals which are everywhere manifest, while the beautiful virtues 
of private life are not exposed to his gaze. 

We havesread in the works of certain travelers in Brazil that the clergy of that 
country were not exemplary, and that many of them gave much scandal. Per- 
haps so; we observed nothing in them unworthy of Christian clergymen, but we 
have since learned that there were among them many active politicians, and 
members of secret societies. Of course, from these last, the sound Catholic 
expects no good. But when abuses become rife, it pleases Almighty God to set 
a hand to correct them. The Archbishop of Bahia is now the instrument under 
providence, of a reform in Brazil that restores purity of worship, and integrity of 
ministers, without upsetting the principles of faith or destroying the divine com- 
mission, without which there is no lawful ministry. 

The Brazilians, or at least the people of Rio, are remarkably reserved and 
retiring, and their family circles are, by no means, of easy access to strangers. 
The people of the interior are not, however, wanting in hospitality. A personal 
friend of ours, an American and a Protestant, who traveled extensively through 
the country as a naturalist, has repeatedly spoken of the kindness with which he 
was habitually entertained at the houses of the citizens, and often under the hos- 
pitable roofs of the clergy. 

We do not propose to describe the public buildings of Rio, such as the empe- 
ror’s palace, which is a large, though, externally at least, not an elegant building, 
nearly abreast of the principal landing—nor the churches, the convents, the 
theatres, at one of which there is always a fine Italian Opera troupe—nor the 
great aqueduct, a splendid work of art, which brings a supply of water from a 
neighboring mountain, the Corcovado, winding down the mountain sides in a 
covered canal, and passing over the city upon a lofty series of double arches, 
This aqueduct is one of the numerous monuments yet abounding throughout all 
South America, of the genius and the zeal of the banished Jesuits. 

Among the first objects that arrest attention upon landing at Rio, are troops of 
half naked negroes carrying immense burdens. That most of them are native 
Africans is clear, from their rude and savage aspect, and the tattooed or other 
marks by which they have defaced themselves. They move along quite cheerily, 
the leader chanting solo, the burden of a wild song, and the followers taking up 
the chorus. Some persons charge the Brazilians with great cruelty to their 
slaves, but as a rule the charge is probably incorrect. Many of them are educated 
and fill respectable positions in life. One sees them habitually in the churches, 
and they exhibit evidences of religious instruction. That their condition is alle- 
viated both by humanity and religion is attested by various travelers, out of whose 
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writings we beg leave to present a couple of paragraphs from ‘‘ Sketches, &¢c., in 
Brazil,”’ by Mr. Kidder, an American Methodist missionary to that country. 

*©On the other side of us (near Rio) lived a Portuguese widow, advanced in 
life, also surrounded with a house full of slaves. She was a model of amiability, 
if not of piety. She treated her slaves as tenderly as though they had been her 
own children, and was specially punctilious in calling them together at vespers, 
and causing them to say their paternosters, and chant a litany of moderate length. 
So well trained were they to this exercise, that their voices would not have done 
discredit to the music of some of the churches.’’ 

And again, speaking of the slaves attached to a large manufacturing establish- 
ment near San Paulo: 

In the course of the evening, half an hour was devoted to vespers. I had 
observed a great number of the slaves entering, who, in succession, addressed us 
with crossed hands, and the pious salutation—‘ Seja louvado .Vosso Senhor Jesus 
Christo,—blessed be our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Presently there commenced a 
chant in the adjoining room, when the padre, who sat by my side, rising, said he 
supposed [ did not pray, but that he was going to do so. I corrected this mistake, 
and he went out laughing, without, however, inviting any of us to accompany 
him. I was told that he attended these exercises merely as any other member of 
the family—the singing and prayers being conducted by an aged black man. The 
devotions of the evening consisted chiefly of a novena (!) It was really pleasant 
to hear the sound of a hundred voices, mingling in this, their chief religious exer- 
cise and privilege. This assembling the slaves generally at evening, and soime- 
times both morning and evening, is said to be common on plantations in the 
country, and is not unfrequent among domestics in the cities. Mistress and 
servant at these times meet ona level. The pleasures afforded the latter by such 
opportunities, in connection with the numerous holidays enjoined by the Roman 
Catholic religion, form certainly a great mitigation of the hard lot of servitude!’ 
(These quotations are found in Bishop Spalding’s Miscellanea.) 

As these poor creatures enjoyed hardly even “ the freedom of the wild ass” in 
their own country, but were there slaves, soul and body, to the devil whom they 
worshipped, and to ferocious savages who sold or slew them at will, it is clear 
that their bondage in Brazil was to them not a curse, but a great blessing. 

So much for the slaves. Our naturalist friend gave us just such accounts as 
we have produced from Mr. Kidder’s work. 

The stranger in Rio must first traverse the Rua do Ouvidor, where cunning 
artificers in gold and silfer most do congregate ; and where the fashionable shops 
display their silks, and purple and fine linen; and where also are found the facto- 
ries and exhibitions of the famous and beautiful feather flowers. This is a branch 
of trade perhaps peculiar to Rio, or, at all events, unrivalled elsewhere. You 
may get bouquets to which all the feathered tribe has contributed, from the eagle 
to the humming bird; and at the same shops you may get all the varied gaudy 
insects of the tropics, arranged in ornamental figures, under glass cases. 

Perhaps the reader, whom we suppose to accompany us, has no taste for artifi- 
cial flowers and butterflies. Then he loves books, perhaps, and he may have 
ready access to three great libraries, the National, the Emperor’s, and the Benedic- 
tine. The first we made our habitual place of rest—a delightful retreat from the 
noise and bustle of the world out of doors. When introduced there, a reverend 
librarian was kind enough to show us many objects of special interest, for instance, 
an illuminated manuscript bible, on vellum, of fine execution, written in 1460; 
and also illustrated works showing the costumes and habits of the aborigines of the 
soil; the natural products, &c., and many other works equally valuable and 
interesting. Throughout the apartments, numerous students were seated at desks 
writing, transcribing, &c., a privilege extended to every one, without price or fee. 
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This library contains upwards of 70,000 volumes, in various ancient and modern 
languages, and is open daily to the gratuitous use of all orderly persons, citizens 
or strangers. 

The Museum of Natural Sciences and the Academy of Fine Arts are equally 
open for the public good; the former contains specimens, in good condition and 
well arranged, of all the natura! products of that very fruitful country. 

The public gardens of the city afford a delightful promenade among well shaded 
alleys, which wind their way through it. A noble terrace extends several 
hundred yards along the beach, where one may seat himself quietly and enjoy at 
once the grateful sea-breeze, and the most magnificent water and mountain 
scenery. The military bands also frequently lend additional! aid to give fascination 
to the place, and to make the hours pass pleasantly. The musicians, like the 
troops, are of different races, whites, blacks, and the intermediate shades, standing 
upon apparent equality. Their notes harmonise better than their complexions, 
and their music is unexceptionably good. 

Some six or seven miles from the city are the Botanical Gardens, the Brazilian 

Jardin des Plantes. This famous resort may be reached by ommibuses, but a 
party of us made our first trip there on horseback, passing by Bota-foga, and 
enjoying, as we went, the suburban scenery. The gardens lie between the 
Corcovado mountain and the sea; and there is, perhaps, not a place on the 
American.continent more inviting to a person who is interested in botanical 
pursuits. We found there flourishing and productive, the bread-fruit tree, cinna- 
mon, clove, tamarind, nutmeg, and other trees, bearing fruits and spices ; oranges, 
lemons, shaddocks, cocoa-nuts, the sago-palm, coffee, ornamental shrubs and 
flowers—and in short, nearly all the known plants of the tropics. Here also the 
tea-plant flourishes, bringing tea equal to that of China, The fountains, summer 
houses, shaded walks, and streams of living water, but for the absence of the 
nymphs, almost led us to imagine ourselves upon the Island of Calypso. Upon 
returning from our pleasant excursion, we called upon his excellency, the Ameri- 
can Minister, and family, who received us with habitual hospitality (we were 
frequently there, in fact) and kindness. We found the Minister in full court 
costume, about to pay an official visit to the Emperor; he necessarily left us upon 
that occasion to the attentions of his family. We were not a little proud of our 
distinguished countryman, whose official position never disguised any of the fine 
traits of the Virginia gentleman. He is now the worthy Governor of his native 
State. 
At various times we made up parties and visited all the surroundings of the 
city, as Bota.foga and Gloria, on the same shore as the city, where there is a great 
display of the mansions and gardens of opulent citizens and foreigners; San 
Christoval, the Emperor’s country seat, more of an elegant Collage orné than a 
palace; and, across the bay, the picturesque towns of Praya Grande and San 
Domingo. Steam ferry boats ply constantly between the two shores. 

There are great charities at Rio which are more important and useful to the 
masses than great libraries and museums. The hospital of the Misericordia alone 
receives annually upwards of 5,000 patients in its wards, and requires no other 
ticket of admission than the appeal of necessity. ‘The city is not free from 
beggars, and people suffering from horrible diseases, as leprosy and elephantiasis; 
but there is comparatively little to call upon public sympathy. The Irmandades, 
or pious brotherhoods, are numerous and active in relieving want and suffering. 

We had not the pleasure of making any close acquaintance with the condition 
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of inner life in Brazil, but we saw enough of the people to be satisfied that they 
were not deficient in good breeding nor general cultivation. We attended a grand 
aristocratic ball at Catete, where there were several hundred ladies, including 
members of the royal family, and many officials about the Court with their ladies, 
foreign ambassadors, and their families, &c., with most gorgeous display of silks, 
diamonds, court-dresses and uniforms, gold lace and embroidery, fairly dazzling 
the eyes with their glittering radiance. The ball was given in honor of a royal 
bride, a sister of the Emperor, then recently married to a prince of Naples. The 
lady was, of course, the observed of all observers; and she was, indeed, hand- 
some, graceful and elegant. At one end of the principal apartment there were 
two somewhat elevated chairs, which were unoccupied during the evening. They 
were interfded for the Emperor and Empress, who were not present. Notwith- 
standing the rich costumes, there was not, generally, a great display of female 
beauty ; certainly less than at any large ball in this country. We pointed out toa 
friend one lady who had the beauty of an English peeress, whereupon he led us up 
immediately, and presented us to the fair Philadelphian, for such she proved to be. 

The ball, of course, was upon a princely scale—there was the splendid music 
of a full orchestra, brilliant lights, and whole suites of rooms open to the use of the 
company. Every one was free to amuse himself. There were card rooms, and 
dancing rooms, and refreshment rooms, all freely communicating, but not interfer- 
ing with each other. ‘I'here were liveried servants to attend to every want; there 
was abundant attention but no obtrusiveness. The grave and the gay, young and 
old, were provided for without any need of trespassing upon each other. There 
was well-ordered decorum, but no restraint. There may have been in those bril- 
liant rooms, heart-burnings, rivalries and jealousies, but certainly there was no 
manifestation of anything other than general pleasure and mutual satisfaction. 

The Emperor, we were told, is an elegant gentleman, courteous and intellectual, 
and a liberal patron of letters, arts and sciences. Withal he is a man of strong 
religious feeling, as we infer from the cordial support he has recently given to the 
Archbishop of Bahia, in effecting reforms in the local affairs of the church, and 
among those clergymen who have forgotten their primary duties. 

In the affairs of government, the Emperor’s authority is divided with the 
National Assembly, which consists of two houses, the senate and the chamber of 
deputies. The senators are for life, but do not transmit their honors. There is no 
hereditary nobility. 

Common schools are distributed liberally throughout Brazil; and there are col- 
leges of medicine, law, engineering, &c., in different cities. 

There is a free press, which generally holds, however, by preference, to the 
established institutions. Foreign immigration is encouraged ; manufactures and 
commerce are making steady progress, although the former are yet very back- 
ward. There are, however, some large iron and copper works, tanneries, glass 
factories, steam sugar refineries, Kc., &e. 

The Catholic’ religion is, of course, the religion of the State—but there is no 
interference with any form of private or household worship whatever. 

After spending a few pleasant weeks there, we bade adieu to Rio, its noble bay 
and its lofty mountains, and as night fell upon us on the broad ocean, a feeling of 
desolation and sadness crept over us, which was only relieved by a long and 
untiring gaze at that beloved constellation, which, in the symbolic form of the 
cross, irradiates the southern firmament and restores to the weary wanderer confi- 
dence and heavenly hope. 
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SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, 
Continued from page 593. 


Fatuer Varn had given a worthy clergyman of Ghent, then at Amiens, a full 
account of the Sisters of Notre Dame. When about to return to Belgium, this 
good priest invited Mother Julia to accompany him, that he might present her to 
Mgr. Fallot de Beaumont, Bishop of Ghent, who was projecting the establish- 
ment of acommunity. Mother Julia was cordially welcomed by the prelate, and 
conceived the hope of laboring successfully for the good of the youth of that 
country. 

On returning to Amiens she prepared for the departure of the first colony, 
with which she set out herself, on the day after the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, in 1806. These sisters were intended for the city of St. Nicholas, where 
they in fact settled; but difficulties as to a site, and others, also caused this first 
community to remove te Ghent. 

During this journey the foundress was invited to Namur by the worthy bishop 
of that city, Mgr. Pisani de la Gaude. It was agreed that Mother Julia should, 
the next summer, bring sisters to found a house at Namur. At the same time 
application was made at the house in Amiens for the establishment of a house at 
Montdidier. These two foundations took place in 1807. On the 30th of June, 
Mother Julia set out with Mother Blin, who remained at Namur as superior, 
under the name of Sister Saint Joseph. 

The foundation of the house at Namur is the most important of all. From it 
have issued those colonies of pious virgins who have gone to the wilderness of 
America, to the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, in the steps of the missionaries, 
giving the little Indian girls, with bread to nourish the body, the word of God, 
which nourishes the soul. From it too have issued those other colonies that amid 
every difficulty, labor so zealously in New England and Ohio. 

Naturally, then, we find this foundation beset with difficulties and contradictions. 
This is the sign of God’s works. But the difficulties came from a quarter whence 
they were least expected. 

The community at Amiens had, unfortunately, a spiritual director who carried 
the spirit of innovation beyond the limits of duty and even of right. It had been 
with great difficulty that this confessor had consented to Mother Julia’s journey to 
Belgium. This ecclesiastic, otherwise zealous, had views of his own; he sought 
to turn the new institute to a path different from that which its*first founders had 
marked out, and which Mother Julia followed faithfully. He wished no Mother 
General, no relations between the houses, and aspired himself to an absolute 
authority over the community. The ascendancy of Mother Julia over her'daughters 
annoyed him: the presence of Mother Blin, the united companion of the 
foundress, suited him as little. 

This clergyman had pursued his plan immediately after the departure of the 
sisters from Amiens.. Another ecclesiastic who had visited the community just 
previous to a visit to Namur, told Mother Julia: “ My dear mother, you have no 
more influence now than I have over your community at Amiens.” The 
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foundress felt the force of this the more, as the director, on escorting the sisters to 
the carriage when starting, said to Mother Julia: ** You have done your work 
here, you go to do it elsewhere.”” Yet, the rent of the house and all the expenses 
of the community devolved almost exclusively on the income of Mother Blin, 
who had sacrificed all for the glory ‘of God. 

What took place at Amiens? As soon as the carriage left, the director rang the 
bell; when the sisters had assembled, he gave them as superior, a young sister 
without information, without education, without experience, who had not yet had 
time to imbibe the religious spirit so necessary in a superior. He also changed 
the names of all the sisters, and made various other arrangements as though the 
mothers were never to return. This superior, whom he styled Mother Victoria, 
by his orders instructed the religious in catechism, &c. 

Mother Julia had gone from Namur to Bordeaux. Mgr. d’Aviau du Bois de 
Sanzia desired to unite the old community of Sisters of Notre Dame, of Bordeaux, 
to Mother Julia’s new congregation. The union was effected to the satisfaction of 
both parties, and lasted till the separation of France from Belgium in 1815. 
Mother Julia also founded a second house in another populous section of the city of 
Bordeaux, and had the consolation of soon numbering in it seven hundred children. 

She was in the most intense anxiety from receiving no news from Amiens. 
The director had thought proper to intercept all letters addressed by the sisters to their 
foundress, and had done so for several months. Father Varin had become aware 
of the changes effected in the community of Amiens, and of the new spirit in- 
troduced there. He wrote to Mother Julia that it would be advisable to return to 
her mother house as soon as she had sufficiently established the new one. “ For,” 
said he, ‘‘ whatever may be my confidence in the director, it is not on him that I 
rely to give your good sisters the spirit which they ought to have to enter into the 
designs of our Lord ; and if he is not the one to give it, no more is he the one to 
entertain and perfect it. It is the good mother whom our Lord has appointed. I 
am going to write to this dear gentleman to tell him in a friendly way what £ think, 
and to warn him against the spirit of change, even under the pretext of 
amelioration.” 

But the director, who, without scruple, kept the letters addressed to Mother 
Julia, did not hesitate to overstep all bounds, in writing of the foundress. He 
portrayed her with the colors under which he saw her through the prism of his 
prejudice. On returning to Paris she was received with coldness and indifference 
by the person who usually gave her a cordial welcome. The Superior of the 
Sisters of Charity handed her, on her arrival, a withering letter of the Bishop of 
Amiens, by which the prelate forbade her to set foot in the community, or even in 
the diocese. We shall see that the bishop subsequently, with most evangelical 
humility, acknowledged his involuntary error. 

Personal affairs of a very difficult nature at that time, detained Father Varin in 
the capital. Mother Julia hastened to him, hoping: to obtain from him some ex- 
planation, or some consolation; but he had just received the new accusations of 
the director, who had then arrived in Paris. After some days, Mother Julia 
obtained an audience with the Bishop of Amiens, who, touched by the humility 
of the religious, and noticing her suffering state, permitted her to go to the 
community at Amiens till she recovered, after which he enjoined on her to start 
for Namur. 

But before Mother Julia departed, Mgr. de Mendolx had already got some 
insight into the course of the community. He was unwilling that Mother Victoria 
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should continue superior, and soon after himself appointed Mother Julia, forbidding 
her to undertake her journey to Namur. 

Yet the storm had not passed over. It burst forth with renewed violence in the 
matter of the foundation of the house at Jumet, established about this time. The 
foundress was not permitted to go there and install her daughters, and remove the 
first difficulties, although she considered it indispensable. The new house was, 
consequently, long precarious. 

Mother Blin, or Sister Saint Joseph, superioress at Namur, had spoken to her 
respective superiors of the position of the institute at Amiens. Mgr. de Pisani 
had understood her reasons, and although the intriguing director had made ita 
duty to enlighten him after his fashion, the good Bishop of Namur saw the root 
of the evil. He deemed Mother Blin’s presence at Amiens useful for the arrange- 
ment of the temporal affairs, and assured her of his sympathy in case a removal 
of the mother house became necessary. 

When the mothers returned to Amiens, the bishop required Mother Blin to fix 
her income exclusively on the community in his episcopal city, giving her to 
understand that he was resolved, in case of refusal, to deprive them of a priest, 
and let the house to other parties. They took advice of prudent persons, who 
advised the sisters not to submit to these conditions. They deemed it their duty to 
act on the advice, so as not to jeopardize the future of their institute. The bishop 
himself subsequently approved their course. 

There were, as yet, no vows, nor positively established rule, beyond the sketch 
drawn up by Father Varin. They sought to impose new constitutions on the 
sisters; they refused, as they had a right to do, and keep their liberty, The bishop 
then required them to set out for such diocese as they chose. Mother Julia left the 
sisters entirely free, either to remain in the new community that was to be formed 
or to go with her. Only two were gained by the director, and one of these 
ultimately returned to Mother Julia, who consented to receive her; the other, 
Mother Victoria, lost her vocation. 

The sisters at Namur, finding themselves too confined in the house near the 
seminary, had obtained the bishop’s leave to hire a larger one in the rue des Fossés. 
Here the community from Amiens took refuge, and this establishment became the 
mother house. 

The Bishop of Amiens soon repented the step to which he had been led. He 
openly avowed that he had been deceived as to Mother Julia, and recalled her in 
the most honorable manner, acknowledging her as mother general. But the 
foundress knew the spirit that had been introduced into that community, which 
had moreover become in debt. She deemed it expedient not to assume it, yet, did 
not refuse the Bishop of Amiens what he asked. 

The Sisters of Notre Dame, established in various parts of France, successively 
retired to Namur. This gave rise to several foundations in Belgium. We have 
named those of Ghent and Jumet. The houses of Zile, Gembloux, and Fleurus, 
were also founded by Mother Julia. 

The fear caused by the passage of the troops, and the anxiety resulting from 
the want of tidings from the sisters in the most exposed houses, those at Gembloux, 
Jumet and Fleurus, hastened the end of good Mother Julia. She died on the 8th 
of April, 1816. Mother Blin succeeded her, by an unanimous election. 











SKETCHES OF HEROIC WOMEN.—No. II. 


ST. CLARE.—1194-1253. 
I. 


* Wuar do you think she will become ?”’ was the question asked of each other 
by the members of a noble and rich family of the town of Assisi, as they stood 
grouped around the cradle of a newly-born babe. “ What is she to become?” 

And to this question each heart piously and earnestly sought an answer, for 
strange and mysterious circumstances had attended the birtli of the child of the 
illustrious Favorino and the pious Hortulana. It is said that a few days previous- 
ly, when the mother was praying before the crucifix, she had heard a voice from 
heaven saying: “ Fear not, Hortulana; thou art about to bring into the world a 
light which will serve to dispel its darkness!’? It is added, that when the infant 
was born, instead of the tears which usually accompany every human being on 
its entry into this valley of tribulation and death, a sweet smile illumined its 
little countenance, *‘ to denote as it were the consolations she was one day to impart 
to religion.”’ 

Already on this little countenance so new to the light appeared signs of 2 
charming beauty—the first traces on earth of a soul predestined by heaven. No 
wonder that the enraptured family were not the only ones in Assisium that asked 
the question—** What is she to become one day ?” 

The child was presented for baptism in the same cathedral where St. Francis 
had been baptized twelve years before. Animated by a celestial presentiment, the 
mother chose a prophetic name: it was called Clara, that is to say, luminous. 
The future did not belie the maternal penetration : it is well known what light was 
shed on the Church and on the whole age by the virtues and the life of this won- 
derful child. 

The warm piety of Hortulana, who had become a mother after losing every 
hope of maternity, guided the first thoughts, the first impressions of little Clare, 
and the child thus devoted to God, grew so rapidly in the ways of sanctity and 
grace that she soon surpassed even her mother. 

An infant in years, she was already a saint in the aptitude of her intelligence 
and by the ardor of her zeal for things divine. 

In vain did the opulence, the noble birth, the social position of her father sur- 
round her with the pleasures of the world and the seductions of luxury. Insensi- 
ble to every thing that was not of God, Clare instinctively despised every thing 
that was of earth, and thus time flowed on bringing every day a new development 
to this saintly nature. Where was this development to stop? At the highest 
degree of perfection that can be attained by human nature purified and exalted by 
charity and penance. 

We can not, dear readers, follow step by step the growth in holiness of this 
sweet child. We can not record every thrill of divine love that shot through her 
burning heart. Contemplating the sweet joys she shed around her, the patient 
kindness with which she follows and directs the first steps of her young sisters 
Agnes and Beatrice, we can only pause to remark a new proof of the benign in- 
fluence of true piety on domestic happiness. 
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II. 


Thus fifteen years had flown away, years as calm as they were pious and pure, 
when at last came for Clare the hour of trial and tribulation. Her beauty and 
wit, and her father’s great wealth, led her family to expect a brilliant alliance. 
Indeed the young maiden had only to take her choice among the most illustrious 
families in Umbria. 

Each day her father Favorino pressed her for a decision. But each day, while 
gently evading a decisive answer, she felt her alarm increase; for she desired no 
spouse save the Redeemer, and she foresaw the opposition her family would make 
to her vocation. 

Three years of this secret and unacknowledged contest neither wore out her 
own constancy nor her father’s wishes. 

It was then that rumor noised abroad the wonderful virtues of St, Francis. 
The story of so heroic a renunciation of the world inflamed young Clare’s gene- 
rous heart. She eagerly desired to hear the eloquent apostle of poverty, and all 
at once, her aims, heretofore restless and uncertain, now found an object. 

Accompanied by a pious aunt she went to visit the holy monk. She revealed 
to him the state of her soul. He read it as he would the leaves of an open book. 
In that gentle fluttering soul the inspired eye of St. Francis discovered something 
that neither persecution nor opposition could overcome. 

However nothing can be good without moderation and prudence. Perfection 
itself is recognized only by the test of experience. The lover of holy poverty 
pretended to doubt Clare’s vocation : 

“If you wish me to believe you,” said he, “ take off these rich garments, put on 
the garb of penitence, and go through the town begging alms from door to door.” 

Clare does not hesitate. She exchanges the dress becoming her rank for a shape- 
less haircloth gown, and goes to the doors of rich and poor alike, humbly ask- 
ing for the bread of charity. Nobody ever thinks of recognizing the noble lady 
under the rags of misery: Francis alone knows the secret of the heroic mendicant, 
and from the bottom of his heart he thanks God for having blessed the earth with 
such perfect virtue. ' 


Il. 


Clare becomes impatient. The ties of the world oppress and chafe her; she 
wishes to live henceforward for God alone. St. Francis defers from time to time 
the solemn hour of her pious expectations, but at last on the Saturday before Palm 
Sunday, he crowns all her wishes : 

“To-morrow,” said he, ‘ deck thyself like a bride on the morning of her nup- 
tials: assist at the Church services in the midst of thy family, and when night 
will have come, quietly leave thy father’s house and proceed to the church of Our 
Lady of the Angels. There I will await thee.” 

Great was the astonishment of the pious Hortulana when she saw her beloved 
daughter for the first time in her life pay particular attention to her toilet, and evi- 
dently experience much pleasure in the employment. It was in vain that the 
mother’s heart sought the motive: she could not discover the real one. 

The church is radiant with light and splendor. The prelate at the foot of the 
altar distributes the blessed palms to the women that throng around him in their 
pious zeal. Clare alone, absorbed in her thoughts, remains motionless in her 
place. But the eye of the prelate rests on her. He makes his way through the 
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crowd, arrives before her, and, with a brow illumined by a mysterious inspiration, 
he presents her with the holy branch, accompanying it with his paternal benedie- 
tion. Was this palm branch, this benediction, a public and solemn emblem of the 
Victories she was one day to win over the spirit of the age, and of the super- 
human courage which she was destined to display ? 

At night, Clare tenderly embraces her sisters, receives the usual parental 
benediction, and retiring to her chamber, makes preparations for her flight. She 
escapes from the house by a sort of miracle. for the measures of precaution taken 
every night by her parents, were almost impossible to be overcome. 

Free at last, accompanied by her faithful aunt, she reaches Our Lady of the 
Angels. Francis is waiting for her on the steps of the altar, surrounded by his 
disciples, each holding a lighted taper. 

Intoxicated with a holy joy, Clare throws herself at his feet, and then retires 
once more to change her rich garments for a coarse tunic. Her beautiful hair, 
cut off by St. Francis’ hand, falls at the foot of the altar, a symbol and pledge of 
her entire consecration to the Lord. Hymns of love and gratitude peal through 
the aisle of the cathedral, and ascend to heaven, borne as it were on angelic wings. 

It was a day of joy and benediction, this blessed Monday, the 19th of May, 
1212; it was the birth-day of the famous order of the ‘* Poor Clares.”’ 


IV. 

Clare being the first female member of the order of St. Francis, and no house 
for her reception being as yet established, her spiritual father entrusted her to the 
care of the Benedictine Nuns of St. Paul. 

We will not mention here either the rage of Favorino, or his violent attempt 
to tear from the house of God, the young spouse of Christ, or the tribulations, or 
the heroic struggles which Clare had to go through both against the love she bore 
her parents and the violence of their. anger. We will not relate the wonderful 
virtues which suddenly bursting forth made her the glory and admiration of the 
Convent of St. Paul, and that of the Holy Angels of Panso, to which she was 
soon afterwards sent by St. Francis: to do so would encroach too much on our 
prescribed space. It must be enough to say that the inhabitants of Assisium, 
including her own family, who at first had severely reproached her for what they 
called her folly, finally subdued by her admirable virtues, rendered full homage to 
her devotion, and regarded her with the deepest veneration. 

But the anger of her relations was again excited when her sister Agnes, four 
years younger than Clare, desirous of imitating her example, abandoned in her 
turn her father’s house, and sought an asylum at the Convent of the Holy Angels. 
She was forcibly taken back and subjected to severe treatment at home, but she 
escaped once more and rejoined Clare. 

In spite, however, of all obstacles and persecutions, the young establishment 
struck out its roots so deeply and so vigorously, that the fruit of its branches still 
imparts vital nourishment to the Church, and, no doubt, will continue to do so till 
the end of time. - 

: We 

Not far from the city of Assisium rose the walls of an ancient church, the 
ruins of which St. Francis had just repaired. It was called St. Damian’s: and 
the memory of the miracle by which the divine will had ordered the Saint to 
rebuild the sacred edifice, had already rendered it a place of veneration and of 
pious resort for the faithful of Umbria. It was there that Clare and her sister 
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established themselves. St. Damian’s was the cradle of the order of the “ Poor 
Clares.”? 

It was not long before the two pious virgins were surrounded with crowds of 
the most devoted followers eager to imitate their heroic renunciation of the world; 
and Italy saw with astonishment many ladies of the richest and most powerful 
families, abandoning their lives of ease and luxury, to take their posts among the 
Poor Sisters of St. Francis. 

Divine love, though it raises mortals to the highest degree of self negation and 
perfection, does not diminish the domestic affections. On the contrary, it 
strengthens by purifying and freeing them from the weakness of humanity. Clare 
and Agnes continually prayed for their parents. Their prayers were heard. 
Hortulana’s pious devotion became more and more fervent every day, and the 
blind rage which had formerly driven Favorino against the Monastery of St. Paul, 
at last gave way to a perfect submission to the divine will. 

Hortulana often went to visit her daughters. Occasionally she gently complained 
of her misfortune in being obliged to live apart from those she loved so well. 

“ Have patience, mother,”? Clare would say, with a sweet smile, “ if I have left 
you to embrace a religious life, it is only in order to be united with you more 
intimately, more perfectly. Believe me, you shall enjoy the consolation of dying 
near your children.” 

When Favorino slept the sleep of the just, this filial prophecy was realised. 
Hortulana confided the care of Beatrice, her youngest child, to her uncle Monaldo, 
and throwing herself at the feet of the blessed St. Francis, obtained permission to 
enrol her under the holy banner of Clare’s order, whither Beatrice herself soon 
afler came to join her. 

Fervently blessing HIM who thus graciously listened to all the ardent wishes of 
her heart, Clare thenceforward thought no more on the world. Completely 
absorbed in the great task enjoined on her by celestial mercy, and implicitly sub_ 
missive to the law of obedience which she had promised her spiritual father to 
observe, she now employed every means to develop and promote her order, by 
encouraging and strengthening the holy spirit of renunciation and poverty. 


VI. 

The order of “ Poor Clares”’ or “¢ Poor Ladies,” could already enumerate many 
flourishing establishments in most of the cities of Italy, and yet it was without 
any written rule; the wise direction of St. Francis, and Clare’s prudent solicitude 
had so far continued to guide it on the road of perfection. 

However, the holy patriarch, on the point of starting on his mission to Egypt, 
saw the necessity of establishing fundamental rules for the Order of the Sisters 
Minoresses, and he confided this task to his friend and disciple, Cardinal Hugolino. 

The cardinal, having conferred with the holy father, took as a basis of the new 
tule, that of St. Benedict, to which he added some modifications, and several 
almost incredible practises of austerity. 

In one point, however, he deviated from the fundamental idea of St. Francis, 
who, in his establishment of the Order of Friar Minors, insisted on complete and 
absolute poverty. Considering how difficult it might become to poor and pious 
women to depend every day on the bread of charity for sustenance, he was willing, 
while still enjoining perfect poverty individully, that each house might possess 
property enough to ensure it at least the possibility of existence. But this 
infraction of St. Francis’ rule received no support from the zealous Abbess of St. 
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Damian’s, and her solicitations obtained an exception in favor of her own convent 
and of those around Assisium: to these was granted, as a signal grace, the 
privilege of possessing nothing. 

On his return to Italy, not only did the venerable lover of poverty approve of 
Clare’s opposition, but, being like her, much troubled by the danger incurred by 
the spirit of his order, which inculcated, above all and beyond all, the love and 
practise of absolute poverty, Francis consented to write out with his own hands 
a rule for his daughters. He based it on that of the Friar Minors, and it received 
the tacit approbation of the cardinal and of the pope. 

Three words, but three words of divine import, comprise and form the ground- 
work of the twelve chapters of this rule: Poverty—Humitiry—Cnuariry. 

But Clare, or to use the words of an illustrious pontiff, * this gentle princess of 
poverty,” became alarmed at the idea that the rule had received only the tacit, not 
the open ratification of the Church and its spiritual head. She contemplated with 
uneasiness the possibility of future interference with the spirit of holy poverty, 
and with more ardor than the world displays in amassing riches, she sought after 
the right of relinquishing them. This uneasiness was the greatest and most 
enduring mortification in her penitential life. It was only on her death-bed that 
she received the document confirming the earnestly coveted privilege. 

Before it came, Clare had to undergo many painful struggles and anxieties, 
Cardinal Hugolino himself, when called to occupy the chair of St. Peter, under 
the name of Gregory IX, exerted all his powers of persuasion to combat her 
disinterestedness. After his death, Innocent IV tried to convince her. 

On this occasion, it is said, that, overwhelmed with long and painful ailments, 
lying on a hard straw pallet, and looking forward every day for the commence- 
ment of her eternity, Clare received the visit of the holy pontiff. Having 
demanded as the first favor a plenary indulgence, which the holy father granted 
her with tears of admiration and joy, she was offered the choice of a gift for 
her order. When the saintly woman, her countenance radiant with inexpressible 
enthusiasm, raises herself with difficulty and exclaims: “* Holy Father, the most 
ineffable favor, the most precious gift that your servants can demand of you, is the 
privilege of poverty.”? And the pope, illumined as it were with a ray of divine 
light, bowed to the will of the expiring saint: ‘ Let it be as you desire it,”’ said he, 
in a tone of conviction. 

A few days after, the regular ordinance arrived at St. Damian’s. Now was the 
task of Clare accomplished: nothing more remained to delay her departure. 
Agnes, hastening from Florence, where she had just founded a religious house, 
was at her side. ‘ Do not weep, sister,” said Clare, “ the days of earth will pass 
away for you as they have for me: we shall soon meet again in the bosom of the 
eternal one.”’ 


VIL. 


From this bed of death, which rather resembles a throne of glory, it is sur- 
rounded with such a brilliant aureola of eternal light, arises a perfume of peace, 
of consolation and of sublime virtue, which rejoices and consoles the weeping 
Sisters of St. Damian’s. 

Clare is dead. The earth has lost one of its greatest treasures. Every thing 
around her speaks of her virtues, her miracles, and the treasures of piety and 
goodness which she has entailed on futurity. 

The peasants have left their mountains and valleys: the cities and towns have 
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poured out their inhabitants : every Brother of St. Francis has left his monastery ; 
and all calm, collected, saddened, repair to St. Damian’s, desirous to participate 
in the funeral of the great saint, and to obtain the happiness of beholding her 
blessed remains. 

Her great task was well done: St. Clare has been dead six hundred years, yet 
her spirit still rules us from its urn. 

A pious author, writing centuries after her death says :—* Let us look around 
us. This very day, when the burning breath of infidelity has dried up so many 
hearts, when selfishness has stretched its icy hand almost over all the members of 
the great social body, when life and thought pursue nothing but material objects, 
when the revolutionary whirlwind has laid prostrate so many noble institutions, 
the Order of St. Clare, firmly established on the rock of the austerest poverty, still 
remains immovable. ....... The richest communities have fallen to dust; 
houses founded by the great ones of the earth have disappeared with them ; abbeys 
endowed by the munificence of kings have crumbled away with their thrones: 
still, in the midst of all this universal disorder, we see on all sides of us those 
generous souls that live on self-negation and sacrifice. Every where, even in 
France herself, the eye saddened by so many ruins, can repose with pleasure on 
the humble cell of the Poor Clares, or of the Poor Capuchinesses. From every 
town that enjoys the happiness of containing one, there arises, as it were, a sweet 
perfume which rejoices the heavens and embalms the earth.” 





THE NUN. 
“ All the glory of the King’s daughter is within.”—Ps. xliv, 14. 


You lovely, dewy, half-blown rose! 
Who meet’st the face of day, 

With modest smile; more prized than those 
Who waste their sweets away; 

Bloom on! your safeguard ever green, 
Your purity still new; 

In glory’s sunshine will be seen 
The beauty hid in you. 


They say that Eden is no more, 
Or hid from mortal eyes; 

That earth is all a desert o’er, 
Compared with Paradise: 

But where thou art, there Eden is, 
With heaven reflected there, 

The desert’s cheering oasis, 
Lest pilgrims should despair. 


Thy parent stem, with ‘mystic rose,” 
God promised to the world, 

Through Eve and Adam steep’d in woes, 
When from the garden hurl'd. 

A new more beauteous Paradise, 
3y faith appears in view; 

And blooming o’er the earth arise 
Such lovely flowers as you. 
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DROGHEDA. 


Few places in Ireland possess to the mind of the stranger, a higher degree of 
interest than Drogheda—a town or city rich in historical associations, and me- 
morable as the scene of a massacre scarcely equalled for atrocity in the whole 
history of human depravity. 

Drogheda is situated on the river Boyne, which passes through it, and possesses 
many advantages for commerce. At a very early period it was a fortified town, 
and even in the fourteenth century it had attained to considerable commercial 
importance. But until the year 1641—the year after the “ famous rebellion’’—its 
annals contain few records of striking interest. At this period, however, while 
in the occupation of the royal army, under the command of Sir Henry Tichborne, 
it became distinguished for a successful defence against the Irish forces under the 
command of Sir Phelim O’Neil. Buta far more fearful and disastrous visitation, 
however, awaited Drogheda. In 1649, Oliver Cromwell commenced, by his assault 
upon the town, a ruthless and bloody career in Ireland, the remembrance of which 
is still freshly preserved amony the people, and the expressive execration—* The 
curse of Cromwell upon you ”’—long prevailed among the peasantry. 

Cromwell landed in Dublin early in August of that year, with an army of 
8,000 foot, 4,000 horse, and a formidable train of artillery. At the head of all his 
forces, he at once proceeded to Tredagh, the ancient name of Drogheda, then 
garrisoned by 2,500 foot and 800 horse under the command of the brave and 
gallant Sir Arthur Aston at that time governor of the place. ‘* A resolution being 
taken to besiege the town,” writes Ludlow, ‘ our army sat down before it, and 
the Lieutenant General caused a battery to be erected by which he made a breach 
in the wall.”” The spot from which the first assault was made, is still known by 
the name of “Cromwell Fort.”? It stands on the summit of a hill, which com- 
pletely commands the town; the present fortifications however, are of compara- 
tively recent date. The garrison had expected succor from Ormond, and nobly de- 
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fended the town; and seemed, according to Noble, “‘ unanimous in their resolution 
rather than deliver up the town to expire with it.” Twice they repulsed the 
enemy ; but a third assault under Cromwell in person, was successful. The gar- 
rison, overpowered by numbers, yielded, but not without a desperate resistance. 
“They fought bravely, disputed every corner of the streets, making the conquerors 
win what they had, by inches.””_ Even Cromwell, in his dispatches to the Patlia- 
ment, admits that ** the enemy disputed it stiffly with him.” 

Quarter had been promised to all who should lay down their arms, but the 
moment the town was taken, Cromwell issued his infamous and bloody order for 
a general and indiscriminate massacre. He, himself, best tells the horrid story of 
his butchery, in a letter to Senthall, Speaker of the Parliament, dated September 
7th: “The Governor, Sir Arthur Aston, and divers considerable officers being 
there, our men getting at them, were ordered by me to put them all to the sword, 
and, indeed, being in the heat of action, I forbade them to spare any that were in 
arms in the town, and I think that night they put to the sword about two thou- 


sand men; divers of the officers and men being fled over the bridge into the other 


part of the town, where about one hundred of them possessed Saint Peter’s 
Church steeple, some the west gate, and others the round tower, called Saint 
Sunday; these being summoned to yield to mercy, refused, whereupon I ordered 
the steeple of Saint Peter’s to be fired. The next day the other towers were sum- 
moned, in one of which there were six or seven score of men, but they refuséd— 
and when they did submit themselves, their officers were knocked in the head, and 
every tenth man of the soldiers killed, and the rest shipped for the Barbadoes.”’ 

The cruel-hearted butcher thus blasphemously sums up the history of his 
atrocity: ‘And now give me leave to say how it came to pass that this great 
work has been wrought. It was set upon some of our hearts that a great thing 
should be done, not by power or might, but by the spirit of God; and is it not 
so that which caused your men to storm the breach so courageously, it was the 
spirit of God, .... 7’? A few days after, in another letter to the Speaker, alluding 
to the wholesale massacre, he thus writes :—*‘ 1 pray God, as these mercies flow 
in upon you, he will give you a heart to improve upon them to his glory alone, 
because he alone is the author of them, and of all the goodness, patience, and 
long-suffering extended to you.” 

The butchery of the ill-fated inhabitants of Drogheda was as cold-blooded as it 
was extensive; it continued long after the excitement of the contest had subsided. 
The hideous execution of the savage order for indiscriminate slaughter was con- 
tinued “ during five days, with every circumstance of horror.”” It was stayed, at 
length, according to tradition, by an incident so touching, that it aroused a linger- 
ing spark of humanity in the iron heart of Cromwell. Walking through the 
streets he noticed, stretched upon the sideway, the lifeless body of a mother, at 
whose breast an unfortunate infant was vainly endeavoring to draw sustenance. 
From this moment the butchery, it is said, began gradually to subside. 

But to complete the horrid drama, the Parliament, on the receipt of Cromwell’s 
letters describing the massacre, ordered a day of solemn thanksgiving to be observed 
throughout the whole kingdom, “ for the mercy vouchsafed.” 


56 Vout. V.—No 11. 





THE ANGELUS. 


Tuere are few things that strike a Protestant upon his first sojourn in a Catholic 
country, more than the spirit of perpetual prayer by which the Catholic Church is 
distinguished. In this country and in other countries where Protestantism prevails, 
a single day of the week is set apart for the holy duty of prayer, and the Sunday 
over, the churches are deserted, the gates locked, and for the remaining six days 
of the week, Almighty God seems almost forgotten amidst the exciting duties of 
business or pleasure. In Catholic countries,.on the contrary, religion mingles in 
every pursuit; it is the first recollection of the morning, the last memory of the 
night, man is taught sensibly to feel the perpetual presence of the omnipresent God. 

Scarcely has the sun arisen upon the world, ere the churches are crowded by the 
fervent and the pious, who gladly give to God the first moments of the returning 


day. And while the feeble dawn yet scarcely suffices to chase away the shadows. 


of the night, the holy sacrifice of the Mass is offered up for the faithful, who have 
flocked to the sacred edifice to assist at it before they begin the labors of the day. 
And after the solemn services of the day are ended, instead of closing its gates, 
the temple of God is left open to all who wish to come thither to pray, and indeed 
seldom is it wholly deserted. The rich man enters to thank Heaven for favors, 
the poor man to beg a blessing on his daily toil. The mother to pray for her child, 
the wife for her husband, the virgin for a safe retreat in some cloistered solitude, 
the unhappy and injured, often for the foe that has caused their misfortunes. 
Some for themselves, others for their friends, each and all have some petition to 
make, and thus they learn to look upon Almighty God as the immediate dispenser 
of all good gifts. There at least pride is forgotten, and the gifts of fortune are of 
no avail. The noble kneels by the side of the beggar, the prince often prays amid 
the lowest of his people. The high-born dame, whom scandal dares not openly 
assail, prays near the reclaimed and weeping Magdalen of the streets, the spotless 
innocence of Aloysius, by the repentant agony of an Austin. Well does the 
Catholic Church teach both by precept and by practice that spiritual equality 
which brought the blind and the lame to the feast of the Lord, which admits 
no distinction of rank or pride, and which makes the right dispositions of the 
heart the-sole prerogative of the children of God. Even far from the churches, 
the piety of the people has frequently provided some memorial, by which in the 
midst of their worldly affairs their hearts may be reminded of the ‘‘ one thing 
which is necessary”—salvation. The streets, the crowded thoroughfares, the 
marts of business, ever contain some monument of religion, rude indeed, and such 
as the eye that looks to the execution of the work, and not to the pious intention 
of the artist, will turn away from in disgust; but which the pious children of the 
soil, thinking of Him whom it represents rather than of the representation itself, 
gaze upon with feelings alike of respect and love. In the lonely ways of the 
mountain, by the river side, in the gloomy forest, everywhere you meet with some 
religious emblem to remind you that these are the works of the living God. Itis 
lovely while wandering among scenes, where each step you take tells of the 
might and power of Him who framed them, and while your mind is exalted to 
the contemplation of His omnipotence, and you pause in your silent admiration,— 
when a rude cross strikes the eye, a Madonna perhaps, with the infant Saviour, 
and you suddenly remember that He who piled mountain upon mountain, who 
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scattered his magnificence over the desert, was an infant weeping for your sake in 
the stable of Bethlehem, a man expiring for your salvation on the altar of the 


‘ cross. Often also, in the silence of the night, in certain Catholic countries, you 


are awakened by strains of music that move the very soul and touch the heart by 
its sweet and plaintive melody. ‘You listen for a moment, and you learn that 
while you are pillowed on the couch of luxury, and health and happiness are the 
handmaids of your repose, the minister of religion is bearing the adorable sacra- 
ment to some member of the human family, who is perhaps summoned to quit 
the scene of his toils and labors, and finds no longer consolation except in religion, 
no longer hope excépt in Him who thus comes to meet him in the hour when the 
world closes to his view. You whisper, perhaps, a prayer, and again sink into 
slumber; but the piety of the Catholic inhabitant is not so easily satisfied; a pass- 
ing prayer will not suffice for him. He rises from his pillow and places a candle 
ora lighted taper in the window, while those who meet the procession in the 
streets, accompany it for some distance, joining their voices in a hymn of grati- 
tude to God, who thus comes to visit them, lowly and disguised from all save 
those who see him with the eyes of faith! Three times a day, the bells of the 
various churches and convents toll the ** Angelus,”’ and no sooner is the sound 
heard than every head is uncovered, and every voice joined in prayer. 

But we are wandering too far from the object we had in view when we first 
commenced this article. Our purpose was merely to write a few lines, introduc- 
tory to an interesting account of a remarkable conversion from sin, wretchedness 
and despair, brought about by the sound of the Angelus bell. 

“While residing in Lisbon,” says the writer, “I became acquainted with a 
friar, whom to know was to love as a man, and to venerate as the faithful servant 
of his Heavenly Master. Being frequently in his company, I could not avoid re- 
marking that the tolling of the “* Angelus”? always produced a singular effect 
upon him. If he were in the streets, it mattered not who were his companions, or 
what might be the weather, he paused until the bell had ceased to toll, and bared 
his head while he repeated the prayer of the Church. I have seen him standing 
thus, alike when a burning sun darted fire on his head, and when his grey hairs 
were tossed by the pitiless storm, tears streaming from his eyes, and his face bear- 
ing such a look of mingled agony and love as St. Peter’s might have had, when 
he first wept over his three-fold treachery to Jesus. I have always observed that 
for a long time after his prayer was ended and his tears had ceased to flow, he 
would remain silent and abstracted, and when he spoke again, conversation would 
invariably assume a sadder and more serious tone than it possessed before. I had 
one day wandered farther than I was usually in the habit of doing, and I came to 
a spot lovely as any that ever smiled beneath the sweet skies of the south. There 
orange trees had formed their fragrant groves, and acacias mingled their graceful 
foliage with myrtles rich in the contrast of their dark green leaves and countless 
multitude of showy flowers. Amidst them rose an ancient building, a church 
dedicated, as [ afterwards learned, to our blessed Lady of Mercy. A fountain, 
bright as the “diamond of the desert”? sprang up close at my feet, and like the 
guardian genius of its clear cold waters, an old grey cross had been raised beside 
them. It was very old, part of it had already crumbled into dust, and among 
these fallen stones a rose had grown, and was blooming brightly above its ruins. 
Fitting type, I thought, of the hope which Christians hold, and which biooms the 
brightest amid the ruins of the tomb. 

“The sun was bright in the heavens, the air was full of sweetness and of balm 
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not a leaflet stirred, not a blossom fell from the heavy boughs, the very voice of 
the fountain came in a lazy murmur to the ear, as if it also shared in the calm of 
that noontide hour. While I paused near the old cross, and loved the piety which 
had placed it among the beautiful works of the Almighty, I saw an old man ap- 
proach it, whom I instantly recognised as my friend, father Francis. He looked 
around,—there was no one in sight, for the dark boughs of an ilex hid me from 
view, and he knelt before the cross. At that moment, the bells of the neighbor- 
ing church tolled out the Angelus. Involuntarily I held my breath, for the sweet 
sounds lingered for a moment on the air, as if held there by some invisible sym- 
pathy, and gave the last link to the spell that bound me. * By an unconscious 
movement of the soul, I turned to the old grey cross to pray; and there was the 
old man prostrate on his face, while in the stillness of that still hour his stifled 
sobs reached my ear asI stood, the unbidden witness of his secret sorrow. I 
know not how long I stood gazing on the form of that woe-worn man. It might 
have been a minute, it might have been an hour; I had no note of time; my 
thoughts were half in heaven, where time is not, half with that poor wretch, 
whose woe was so deep it might have been deemed despair, save for the hopeful 
glance which he gave to heaven, save for the blooming of that solitary rose, which 
shed its beauty and fragrance above his old grey hairs; suggesting sweet thoughts 
of that crown of immortal bliss which angels love to weave for the brows of re- 
penting sinners, and which might one day encirele that head, now humbled to the 
dust in sorrow and shame. 

** At last, he rose: and heart-stricken as he seemed to be, there was yet a look 
of peace in his eyes of which the purest of earth’s creatures might have envied 
him the possession. He sat down upon a stone and bent to the fragrance of the 
rose, and then I ventured from my concealment and advanced to greet him. He 
seemed surprised to see me there, and then he spoke of the beauties of that lovely 
spot, and I told him how sweet had been my feelings during the tolling of the 
Angelus. 

***Yes,’ he said, ‘in this happy country, religion is everywhere. It is nota 
business set apart for any particular day,—it mingles in the toil of every hour,— 
it is, as it ought to be, a part of the daily occupations of life. The peasant sancti- 
fies the day in church, before he applies to his daily task; the bells remind him to 
pause in his noontide labor for one short moment of fervent prayer; and when 
he goes to his humble home, and sits to partake of his evening meal, the Angelus 
is rung once more, and he thanks God for the favors of the day, and implores His 
protection during the hours of the night. How often throughout the day, do the 
convent bells remind him that others have devoted their lives to prayer, and incite 
him to lift up his heart in secret to God.’ 

“In this manner he entertained me for some time, speaking in rapturous terms 
of the happy influences made upon the mind by the beautiful and touching insti- 
tutions of the Catholic Church, as seen and practised in Catholic countries. In 
the course of his conversation, he alluded to the fact of his profession as a re- 
ligious, being owing to the existence of these practices, and seeing my curiosity 
aroused, he proceeded to give the following account of his life: 

««*] have but little to tell,’ said he, with a smile; ‘but if you have any curi- 
osity, you shall hear my story. By a series of unforeseen events, my family was 
reduced to poverty, and a rich relation refusing to assist us, my sister and myself 
retired to a little cottage among the mountains, and there we lived for some time 
humbly, but contentedly. I was by nature passionate and proud; she was, in 
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some things, of the same disposition, but all the young fervor of her feelings had 
been long engaged in the service of religion. Mine had been suffered to run riot 
among the hopes and wishes of this world. She had resolved to end her life in 
the cloister. [ was engaged to marry one too good and pure for such a wretch 
as was. The convent to which my sister retired, was not far distant, and after 
she had been there some time, she became so delicate that she was obliged to re- 
turn to her old home for change of air. She laid aside her convent dress, but still 
retained the cross and veil. The people knew her by her charities, and she was 
revered as an ange! dedicated to the service of the Most High. Time passed 
away: ina few days I was to be married, and then Bianca was to return to her 
convent, and her old place to be filled up by the presence of my bride. A few 
days,—but a few days more, and then how different had been our fate. Blessed 
be God for all his mercies, and chiefly for this one by which my crime was par- 
doned, and by which the gilt of a religious life was conferred upon me, the most 
unworthy that ever was called to its sacred duties! It was a festal day ; my sis- 
ter, as was usual with her, remained at home, but I went forth to meet my fair 
Benita. 

«««T will not trouble you with a history of my wretched deeds that day :—It is 
enough to say I grew jealous, quarreled, red blood was on my hand,—I fled to 
the mountains, and three days afterwards stood before my innocent sister, one of 
a band of desperate men, outlawed from society for crimes like my own. We 
had not a thought concealed from each other; and in a few minutes I had told 
her all;—of my fatal jealousy, of my desperate deed, of my fearful companion- 
ship with men yet more wicked than myself. And in the midst of my wild con- 
fession, came words of madness wrung from the repentant agony of my soul, 
words which were full of sweetness to her, for they revealed the workings of a 
mind that yet shrunk from the contemplation of the gulf into which it had plunged 
headlong. I was a desperate man that night, else how could I have resisted the 
tears and solicitations of one whom I loved with a holier love than I bore my 
bride. In vain, Bianca wept and prayed, appealed by turns to my love for her, 
and my hopes of forgiveness through the mercies of my Saviour; I was obdu- 
rate,—too weak to cast off my fetters, and too strong not to detest them. The 
sun went down over the hills, and still Bianca wept and prayed. The first star of 
the night appeared ; it was the signal for my departure. I flung my arms round 
the weeping girl, pressed her once more madly to my heart, and rushed forth on 
my destiny. 

«That night, my career of iniquity was to begin. The robbers had seen me 
desperate; they judged me hardened as themselves; and while they unfolded 
their schemes to me, they guessed not the remorse that was gnawing my heart. 
The wickedness shocked, the cruelty revolted me. This was no scheme of ro- 
mantic enterprise, such as had often fired my young blood in the bare recital,— 
no attack on armed men, where the iniquity is lost sight of in the boldness of the 
deed. The victims of the night were an old man and his child, with a few at- 
tendants, unarmed and rich. My soul shuddered within me as I heard them thus 
remorselessly doom to murder the helplessness of one sex, the feeble years of an- 
other. My task was an easy one. I was to take post on a spot which commanded 
the path, and to give a preconcerted signal of the approach of the victims. They 
left me alone. It was a wild and solitary spot. Not a tree was to be seen for 
miles around; but low brushwood and jutting rocks gave ample shelter to the de- 
mons with whom I was leagued. I sat myself down; and covering my face 
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with my hands (those guilty hands which were stained with the blood of a fellow- 
creature), 1 gave myself up to the torrent of thought that rushed through my 
brain. One hour passed away—I thought not that it had been so much. Dark- 
ness covered all things over; not a breath disturbed the stillness that reigned on 
the hills, and never did spot seem so deserted as that one. Yet I knew that not 
very far off were ambushed men about to imbrue their hands in the guilt of blood. 
The silence grew oppressive. 1 became fearfully excited,—I fancied. demons were 
whispering in my ear, inciting me on to murder. My brain began to burn,—the 
very air seemed full of flame,—I even thought I could distinctly hear the sup- 
pressed breathing of the distant gang, and their cautious tread among the rustling 
- bushes. Do what I would, my thoughts would rush back to the home I had left, 
to the sister I had forsaken. I lived over and over again the agony of the last few 
days. What had I been?—my soul seemed to ask in its agony; and what am I 
now? Then it was thata figure seemed to rise between me and the dark blue 
skies, and the faint moon fell upon his cold impassive face, and I knew the man I 
had murdered, and his look said plainly as words could say, “* THov art 4 MUR- 
pDERER.” And they pierced through and through to my inmost soul, and I be- 
lieve [ cried out in my anguish, for I knew that his words were true, and that 
henceforth I must wander among my fellow-men with the mark of Cain stamped 
upon my brow. I flung myself on the ground; I rolled in an agony of despair 


in the dust; I tried to shut out the horrid vision with my hands, but there it was, | 


still mocking my terror with its still cold look of woe, and “ Murperer, Mur- 
DERER,” seemed written in characters of fire on my brain. 

***T would have left the fatal spot, but fear paralyzed my limbs; I would have 
blasphemed in my agony, but an invisible power, seemed to freeze the words on 
my lips; self-destruction seemed my only chance of escape from the horrors of 
remorse ;—I fumbled for a knife which I ever carried about me. Friend, at that 
very instant, when I stood upon the verge of eternal damnation, the sweet sounds 
of an Angelus bell stealing along the wasted hills fell on my ear, and, like oil upon 
the troubled waters, soothed my soul to a sudden calm. It recalled the recollec- 
tion of other days; days of innocence and virtue—moments when that sound 
was the signal of prayer. I paused. I began to breathe more freely, the form of 
my victim seemed to fade from before me, J ventured to look up, and what a sight 
did my eyes behold! A tall cross, lifting its arms towards heaven, as if demand- 
ing-mercy fot.the wretch who had unconsciously crouched at its feet. A cross! 
and upon it the form of the crucified God. In one moment I was elasping its 
foot. What was it to me that the cross was rude, the figure barely recognisable 
as an imitation of the human form. Such as they were, they sufficed to transport 
me to the cross of Mount Calvary. 1 was present in spirit at the great sacrifice of 
redemption ; I heard the sound of the hammer; [ saw the blood flowing from his 
wounds; I beheld him hanging once more between heaven and earth, a victim of 
propitiation for the sins of the world. ‘ For thee, for thee, he died.””?_ ~The words 
seemed to come from the cross, and to pierce my soul like lightning; but with 
them came a terrible thought of despair, ‘* He died, but not for thee; thy sins are 
beyond the pale of salvation.” Scarce had the enemy of mankind suggested the 
thought, when the bell for the Angelus tolled once more. It was as if the Mother 
of God had spoken to my soul in the silence of that hour set apart by all Christians 
to commemorate her consent to the incarnation of Christ and the salvation of 
man. Methought she spoke to me thus: ‘ Crucify not my son again, oh man! 
by thoughts of despair. Never has his blood been poured forth in vain. Arise, 
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go thy ways, and repent. I am the Mother of Merey,and from Mercy itself will 
Task thy pardon.” Friend, I may not tell of the grateful tears which were shed 
at the foot of that cross. I may not tell you of the love and sorrow which burned 
in the breast of the pardoned bandit. Magdalen has shed such tears at the feet of 
her Saviour. The penitent thief has known such love when he heard those blessed 
words, “ This day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 

«Many a soul was hushed that hour into thoughts of fervent adoration: but 
who could feel as I did, who had been so much forgiven? who had been so saved 
from a career of crime! Oh! speak notto me,’ father Francis continued, with an 
accent of fervor that made me start,—* speak not to me of idolatry and supersti- 
tion in the love which we Catholics give to the Mother of God! Tell me not that 
she who shared, asa mother, in every thought of Jesus, does not share in his 
compassion for man; that she who stood beneath the cross does not pity us, even 
for the pity which he showed to the penitent thief; or, that he will refuse her 
prayer, whose slightest wish he obeyed on earth. Tell me not that the sinner is 
unpitied by her, who understands the nature of vice and virtue more clearly than 
it ever was given to any other mortal to understand it; since she measures her 
love for the one, and her hatred of the other, by the love that she bears to God ;— 
love that may be almost deemed without measure in her, whose soul reflects the 
perfections of the Divinity, as the mirror returns the effulgence of the sun. Mary 

-is the mother of mankind by the spirit, as Eve was their mother by the flesh. 
Tell me not that she sits in the heaven of heavens, mindful of the glories which 
Jesus gives her, unmindful of the sinners for whom Jesus died; that she turns 
not her eyes towards her children weeping and mourning in this vale of tears; 
that she seeks not continually their pardon from her Son, or that Jesus, that Son, 
will be deaf to her prayer. She did not refuse him anything on earth, neither will 
he deny her aught in heaven; least of all will he refuse her the conversion of 
man, for whose salvation he thirsted while walking on earth. Then tell me not 
that there is no efficacy in the prayers of Mary; rather ery out with St. Bernard— 
“Oh, Mother! let those cease to honor you, who never have experienced the 
efficacy of your pravers!”’’ 

“ The old man paused, tears streaming from his eyes which were lifted towards 
heaven, and his whole face radiant with love! Would that at the hour of my 
death, such thoughts as caused the brightness of that look may be dwellers in my 
soul! After a moment’s prayer, he spoke again. 

“*Yes, my good friend, trust me this belief in the communion of Saints,— 
which with the monstrous inconsistency attached to error, the Church of England 
reads aloud in her churches, while she dares to scoff it as a Catholic superstition, 
—this very belief is one of the most consoling doctrines of the Church of Christ, 
one of the silver links that bind heaven and earth together, and that makes the 
church militant upon earth in some degree a sharer in the joys of the Church tri- 
umphant in heaven. Who ever stood above the grave of a Saint, and felt not a 
joyful thrill through his soul, which seemed a participation of his heavenly bliss, 
and which was truly an incentive to more perfect virtue? Who ever thought 
upon Mary, and thanked not God in his heart for the graces bestowed upon her, 
and through her upon all mankind in the person of her Son? In very truth, this 
reliance on the prayers of Mary and the Saints is the wegis which has preserved 
thousands from the despair and suicide that disgrace the annals of unbelieving 
England. It is the wand of Aaron which brings forth flowers and fruit from the 
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sapless wood, and by its emulative influence on the mind, it may be even deelared 
to have often made perfection more perfect in the souls of the just.’ 

**He paused once more. I murmured afew words, 1 know not what, for L 
was overborne by the energy with which he had asserted his belief in the com- 
munion of Saints; but he fancied I demanded an explanation, which he instantly 
gave.—‘ That the prayers of one person are more acceptable than the prayers of 
another, we learn from the book of Job, where God tells the two friends of Job, 
** My servant Job shall pray for you; and his face I will accept, that folly be not 
imputed to you; for you have not spoken right things before me, as my servant 
Job hath.? Now humility and this text alike teach us to believe, that the Saints 
who have passed through the trials of this life, and are no longer even capable of 
offending God, will pray in a manner more pleasing to Him, than we, who are 
continually sinning against Him even in our very prayers; and consequently that 
their petitions will often be heard, when ours would not be granted, “‘ because we 
have not spoken right things before the Lord,’ as the Saints, His servants, have 
done. For this reason we are taught by the Church to have great confidence in 
the prayers of the Saints, and we believe that they can hear our requests, because 
it is written in Scripture, that “there is joy among the Angels of God over one 
sinner doing penance.”” And of the Saints we are told, “that they are as the 
Angels of God.”’ Therefore the power of understanding our feelings, which 
Christ declared was given to the Angels, we must of course believe to have been 
likewise conceded to the Saints, who are in all things as the Angels of God. We 
rely more particularly on the prayers of Mary, because we believe Almighty God 
will most readily grant her petitions whom He chose to be the Mother of His 
Son, and who is therefore dearer to Him than the most favored of His heavenly 
host; and because she loves mankind with the love of a Mother, for such she be- 
came to us from the moment when Jesus bequeathed her to John, and through 
John to the whole race of man as a Mother. Now, dear friend,’ the old man con- 
tinued earnestly, ‘if you were living beneath the rule of a king who had absolute 
power over your property and life, would you not feel. more secure and happy 
were you persuaded that all his most intimate friends were your friends likewise, 
and if his mother had conceived such an affection for you that she even con- 
descended to address you as her child—in short, if you were assured that the 
whole court would remonstrate in your favor, should the king be inclined to act 
harshly in your regard. This king is Jesus, the Judge of the living and the dead, 
this mother and these courtiers are Mary and the Saints. Can you wonder that 
we have confidence in their prayers, or that a great Saint declared, he would not 
be afraid of appearing before Jesus, if he were sure of the intereession of Mary, 
being certain that the Son would not refuse to grant the prayer of the Mother— 
that Mother whom he loves as the most perfect of his creatures, and as the most 
tender of mothers.’ 

“ There seems some justice in your remarks, my good father,” I replied. ‘And 
now may | not hear the remainder of your story ?” 

«©«T rose from my knees an humbled and an altered man; and as the first duty 
of repentance is to undo the evil it has done, I warned the travelers of their 
danger, concealed them in a little chapel dedicated to our Blessed Lady which the 
robbers would not have ventured to assault, and taking one of their horses, I rode 
like a madman to a neighboring village, where I knew I could obtain such an 
escort as would enable them to leave iheir retreat in safety. I succeeded, and by 
dawn next morning they were on their way, and I rode with them fora league 
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{ soon told them my story, and they promised and ultimately obtained my pardon 
for the crime which was the origin of all my woes. As we approached my home, 
I strained my eyes to behold it once more, and my soul rejoiced in the joy which 
Bianca would feel at my swift repentance. I strained my eyes to see it, but it 
was no longer there, or a thick smoke veiled it from my eyes. A presentiment of 
evil crept over my heart—voices came up from the valley—they were singing the 
hymn for the dead—I spurred on my mule. A troop of peasants were slowly 
approaching. When they saw me they opened their ranks, and amid a low mur- 
mur of pity, laid their load on the ground. I sprang from my saddle, and gazed 
one moment wildly around—the next [ was kneeling by the corpse of Bianca.’ 
He paused again in uncontrolable emotion. ‘I learnt all afterwards,’ he resumed. 
‘The bandits soon discovered that I had betrayed them; they sought me at my 
home; had they found me they would have murdered me. Bianca came forth 
to meet them. Her veil was on her head, and her cross was on her neck. Asa 
nun she feared them not, and even among men like these, the fame of her sanc- 
tity would have been sufficient protection; but when she knew their errand, un- 
able to repress her pious gratitude, she fell on her knees, and thanked God for 
having saved me from crime. Enraged at this, one of the robbers fired; the ball 
touched a vital part; terrified at the sacrilege they had committed, they set fire to 
the house, and departed. A servant who had been concealed, now came to the 
aid of Bianca. It was too late; she was rapidly dying. Once more she thanked 
God for His mercies to me, then lifting her eyes to that heaven, the glories of 
which seemed already reflected in the radiance of her face, and crying out, 
‘Father, lay not this crime to their charge,’ with these words of pardon and peace 
yet on her lip she gave- up her innocent soul to Gcd. We buried her in the 
churchyard of the convent, and often the kind sisters fling white roses on the 
grave of one whose spirit was like the flower, for it had never known a stain.’ 

* And your bride?” J asked. 

“«T sought her, and told her all. Her love was more that of an angel than of 
a human being; she gave me most willingly to the service of God.’ 

“ And what became of her?” 

«Friend, there is a nun in the convent where my sister should have been, and 
every day she kneels at the lowly grave of Bianca, and our spirits mingle in 
prayer when the bells of the churches toll the Angelus.’ ” 





BEAUTIFUL IS LIFE, BUT FLEETING. 


How swiftly fades the summer’s sheen 
Of golden light and living green! 

How swiftly Day is lost in Night, 

How soon the Dark succeeds the Bright! 


Mournfully! ah! mournfully 

This Earth should contemplated be 

Did Faith no other world recall, 

Were Death indeed the Lord of all! R. 





THE REV. D. W. CAHILL, D.D. 


Tuts distinguished divine and scholar, so well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic for his eloquence, writings and scientific !ectures, is the son of a gentle- 
man well known in the midland and southern portions of Ireland, as an eminent 
engineer and surveyor, and was thus almost necessarily, from his earliest years, 
practised in those exact sciences upon which, in a large degree, eminence, in those 
professions, are dependent. Thus—and in those early years, it is, when instruc- 
tion is imparted to command success, and when skill is acquired with a readiness 
almost intuitive—was laid the foundation of that scientific eminence for which, in 
after life, Dr. Cahill has been remarkable. 

By the female side, the subject of our sketch is of Spanish descent; his patrony- 
mick is thoroughly Celtic, and the whole temperament and habitudes of the man, 
so far as the discipline of the priest permits them to be manifested, develope in an 
extraordinary degree, the characteristics of both those ancient races. The Rev. 
gentleman’s physique, too, is indicative of this decent. His complexion is brown, 
his hair dark, his eyes black, and deeply thoughtful, his person tall, and of massive 
yet graceful proportions; he presents, in these respects, a personification of the 
attributes of both peoples, most striking and demonstrative. In stature Dr. Cahill 
far transcends the ordinary, he stands not less than six feet five inches. 

The Rev. gentleman is native of the Queen’s county, in the diocese of Kildare. 
The tendency of the studies which he entered upon, the combined Spanish and 
Celtic temperament, the physical development with which nature had endowed 
him tended naturally, one would almost say, to direct his views towards the army, 
which in those days, presented a noble field to the aspirant after military fame, and 
a theatre upon which engineering skill and scientific knowledge were sure to rise 
to fame and station. Accordingly young D. W. Cahill was originally intended 
for the army. A more glorious field of operation, however, awaited him, a 
warfare more noble and more suited to the powers he has since displayed, a con- 
tention in which he has won a fame, which no facilities in another career could 
have ever equalled, and from which Christianity, it may be hoped, has reaped some 
harvest, and mankind been the gainer. The young intended soldier rejected, like 
St. Ignatius, the colors, the war steeed, and the cannon, to enlist under the banner 
of the cross, and while yet a youth, entered upon those studies which qualify the 
man to become the minister of God, and the servant of the altar. 

The Rev. Dr. Cahill was, at an early age, a student of the lay side of Carlow 
College, after which he studied, for some time, under those masters of education, 
who have outstripped all other professors of the sciences, the Jesuits. Here having 
entered somewhat upon those studies more appropriate to the profession he had 

chosen, he was distinguished as a scholar. In due time he entered Maynooth, 
and commenced that course of severe study, and rigid discipline, which have ren- 
dered that ground so eminent, and made its alumni so eminent as scholars, so self- 
denying as priests. At Maynooth Dr. Cahill! read a full course of theology and 
natural philosophy, under the distinguished professors of that time, Dr. Delaliogue, 
and Dr. MacHale, the illustrious Archbishop of Tuam. In Hebrew, and the 
cognate studies, he became a great proticient, under Dr. Browne, afterwards 
the exemplary Bishop of Kilmore. Under Dr. Boylan, who was himself an 
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ornament of the Irish prelacy, he studied German, French and Italian, in all which 
languages Dr. Cahill obtained such proficiency, as placed him amongst the most 
proficient, not only of his years but of his college. 

Having completed the usual but severe routine of the minor ordinary studies, 
the Rev. gentleman then received orders, and was elected to the Dunboyne 
establishment of Maynooth, where he spent an additional period of years in reading 
a more advanced course of theology and ecclesiastical history. In due time he 
was taken into full orders in the Church, of which he is now so happily an 
ornament. 

We have not spoken of the eclat with which the subject of our notice went 
through his college studies; we may say once for all, that the capacities then 
manifested were such, and so prominent, as to prefigure the maturity of their 
present development. The estimation in which he was held at home, where his 
qualities were best known, was shewn by his being selected for the professorship 
of natural philosophy, in Carlow, then under the rectorship of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Doyle, himself a litterateur of the most distinguished character; and as a proof 
that his talents were recognised beyond the sphere in which they were exercised 
with so much efficacy, we may mention that the degree of doctor in divinity was 
conferred upon him by the Pope. 

In Carlow College he continued for some years to teach, not only natural 
philosophy, but mathematics and astronomy; in which latter science we believe 
he possesses an eminence surpassed but by few men of our day. 

As a scholar in practical sciences, we should mention that the Rev. Dr. studied 
chemistry, as a laboratory student, under the late Dr. Barker, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, a gentleman who produced such celebrated pupils, as Sir Robert Kane, 
and others. 

So far of Dr. Cahill as a student and a professor; the rest is known to all his 
countrymen. After a residence of some years in the College of Carlow, the Rev. 
gentleman, at the earnest solicitation of many distinguished personages, who being 
Catholics, were desirous of having their children educated in the faith, as well as 
inthe higher science, transferred the sphere of his operations to Dublin. For 
many years subsequently, the Doctor had conducted a seminary at Seapoint, near 
Blackrock, which for eminence and respectability, was not exceeded by any in the 
country. t 

During all this time, Dr. Cahill was known as a preacher of singular force and 
clearness, and of great yet simple eloquence—characteristics which his scientific 
acquirements, and knowledge of ancient and modern classics, qualified him largely 
to put forth. He was consequently invited to preach in many and distant por- 
tions of the kingdom of Ireland and in England, upon important occasions. At 
Whatever inconvenience to himself, he never refused those invitations. In the 
meantime his pen has been engaged in an able series of letters on political sub- 
jects, showing the injustice of England to the people of Ireland, and the treachery 
of her policy with foreign governments. 
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HASSAN ABDALLAH; or, THE ENCHANTED KEYS. 


I am the only son of one of the richest inhabitants of Egypt. My father, who 
Was a man of extensive knowledge, employed my youth in the study of science; 
and at twenty years of age I was already honorably mentioned among the ulemas, 
when my father bestowed a young maiden on me as my wife, with eyes brilliant 
as the stars, and with a form elegant and light as that of the gazelle. My nuptials 
were magnificent, and my days flowed on in peace and happiness. I lived thus 
for ten years, when at last this beautiful dream vanished. It pleased Heaven to 
afflict me with every kind of misfortune: the plague deprived me of my father; 
war destroyed my dear brothers; my house fell a prey to the flames; my richly- 
laden ships were buried beneath the waves. Reduced to misery and want, my 
only resource was in the mercy of God and the compassion of the faithful whom 
I met while I frequented the mosques. My sufferings, from my own wretched 
state of poverty, and that of my wife and children, were cruel indeed. One day 
when I had not received any charitable donations, my wife, weeping, took some 
of my clothes, and gave them to me in order to sell them at the bazaar. On the 
way thither I met an Arab of the desert, mounted on a red camel. He greeted 
me, and said— 
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“ Peace be with you, my brother! Can you tell me where the sheik Hassan 
Abdallah, the son of El-Achaar, resides in the city ?” 

Being ashamed of my property, and thinking I was not known, I replied— 

« There is no man at Cairo of that name.” 

“ God is great!’ exclaimed the Arab; “ are you not Hassan Abdallah, and can 
you send away your guest by concealing your namie?” 

Greatly confused, I then begged him to forgive me, and laid hold of his hands to 
kiss them, which he would not permit me to do, and I then accompanied him to 
my house. On the way there [ was tormented by the reflection that I had noth- 
ing to set before him; and when I reached home I| informed my wife of the meet- 
ing I had just had. 

“The stranger is sent by God,”’ said she; “and even the children’s bread shall 
be his. Go, sell the clothes which I gave you ; buy some food for our guest with 
the money, and if anything should remain over, we will partake of it ourselves.” 

In going out it was necessary that I should pass through the apartment where 
the Arab was. As I concealed the clothes, he said to me, ‘* My brother, what 
have you got there hid under your cloak ?” 

I replied that it was my wife’s dress, which I was carrying to the tailor. 

** Show it to me,” he said. I showed it to him, blushing. 

“O merciful God,” he exclaimed, “‘ you are going to sell it in order to get 
money to enable you to be hospitable towards me! Stop, Hassan! here are ten 
pieces of gold; spend them in buying what is needful for our own wants and for 
those of your family.” 

I obeyed, and plenty and happiness seemed to revisit my abode. Every day 
the Arab gave me the same sum, which, according to his orders, I spent in the 
same way ; and this continued for fifteen days. On the sixteenth day my guest, 
atter chatting on indifferent matters, said to me, ** Hassan, would you like to sell 
yourself to me ?”’ 

“ My lord,”’ I replied, ‘I am already yours by gratitude.” 

“No,” he replied, “ that is not what I mean; I wish to make you my property, 
and you shall fix the price yourself.” 

Thinking he was joking, I replied, “ The price of a freeman is one thousand 
dinars if he is killed ata single blow ; but if many wounds are inflicted upon him, 
or if he should be cut in many pieces, the price is then one thousand five hundred 
dinars.” 

* Very well,” answered my guest, “I will pay you this last mentioned sum if 
you will consent to the bargain.” 

When I saw that he was speaking seriously, I asked for time in order to con- 
sult my family. 

“Do so,” he replied, and then went out to look after some affairs in the city. 

When I related the strange proposal of my guest, my mother said, ** What can 
this man want to do with you??? The children all clung to me, and wept. My 
wife, who was a wise and prudent woman, remarked— 

“This detestable stranger wants, perhaps, to get back what he has spent here. 
You have nothing but this wretched house, sell it, and give him the money, but 
don’t sell yourself.”’ 

I passed the rest of the day and the following night in reflection, and was in a 
state of great uncertainty. With the sum offered by the stranger J could, at least, 
secure bread for my family. But why wish to purchase me? What could he 
intend todo? Before next morning, however, I had come to a decision. I went 
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to the Arab and said, “I am yours.”? Untying his sash, he took out one thousand 
five hundred gold pieces, and giving them to me, said, ‘ Fear not, my brother, I 
have no designs against either your life or your liberty; I only wish to securea 
faithful companion during a long journey which I am about to undertake.” 

Overwhelmed with joy, I ran with the money to my wife and mother; but 
they, without listening to my explanations, began weeping and crying as if they 
were lamenting for the dead. 

** It is the price of flesh and blood,”’ they exclaimed; “ neither we nor our chil- 
dren will eat bread procured at such a cost!” 

By dint of argument, however, I succeeded at length in subduing their grief; 
and having embraced them, together with my children, I set out to meet my new 
master. 

By order of the Arab I purchased a camel renowned for its speed, at the price 
of a hundred drachms; I filled our sacks with food sufficient for a long period; 
and then, mounting our camels, we proceeded on our journey. 

On the sixth day, in the morning, we entered on an immense plain, whose glit- 
tering soil seemed composed of silver dust. In the middle of the plain arose a 
lofty pillar of granite, surmounted by a statue of copper, representing a young 
man, whose right hand was stretched out open, and to each of whose fingers was 
suspended a key; the first was of iron, the second of Jead, the third of bronze, the 
fourth of copper, and the fifth of gold. 

This statue was the workmanship of an enchanter, and each key was a talis- 
man; whoever was led by accident or his own free will into this desert, and 
became possessed of these keys, inherited the destiny attached to them. The first 
was the key of calamities, the second of physical sufferings, the third of death, 
the fourth of glory, and the last of knowledge and wealth. 

I was ignorant of all these matters; but my master had become acquainted with 
them from a learned Indian, who had also informed him that the keys could only 
be obtained by shooting them down with arrows. The Arab planted his foot near 
to the column, and then fixing an arrow in his bow, which was of a foreign make, 
he shot it towards the statue, but, whether from want of skill or intentionally, the 
arrow did not reach half way. He then said to me, * Hassan, you have now an 
opportunity of discharging your debt to me, and of purchasing your liberty. You 
are both strong and skillful; take this bow and arrows, and bring me down those 
keys.”” I took the bow, and perceived that it was of Persian workmanship, and 
made by a skillful hand. In my youth,I had accustomed myself to this exercise, 
and had acquired great reputation in it. Desirous of displaying my attainments, 
I bent the bow with all my strength, and with the first arrow I brought down the 
first key. Overjoyed, I took it up, and presented it to my master. ‘‘ Keep it,”’ he 
said; ‘it is the reward of your skill.” With a second arrow, I brought down the 
leaden one. The Arab would not touch it, and I took it, and put it in my belt, 
along with the other. With two other arrows, [ brought down two more keys— 
the copper key and the golden key. My companion took them up, uttering 
exclamations of delight. 

“QO! Hassan,” he said; ‘* God be praised! blessed be he who trained your 
arm and practised your eye to such accuracy. I am proceeding happily towards 
the accomplishment of my object.”’ 

I was about to aim at the last key—that of death, and had raised my bow for 
that purpose, but he forbade me, and struck my arm to prevent my shooting. In 
doing this, he caused the arrow to fall and pierce my foot, producing a painful 
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SHOOTING AT THE ENCHANTZD KEYS. 


wound. Having dressed it as well as he could, he assisted me to mount my 
camel, and we thereupon continued our journey. After three days and nights of 
laborious travelling, we arrived in the neighborhood of a small wood, where we 
stopped to spend the night. I set about looking for water, and some refreshing 
fruits, and particularly some with whose good qualities I was acquainted, but 1 
could find nothing eatable. At last I discovered in the crevice of a rock a small 
spring, which invited me, by its clear and limpid waters, to refresh myself; but 
stooping down to drink, I heard the voice of my companion shouting to me not to 
taste the water, for that it was poisoned. ‘‘ What matters it,” I said, “ whether I 
die of thirst or of poison ?” 

“This water,”’ he said, “ comes from the infernal regions, and passes through 
the mass of sulphur, bitumen, and metals that feed the fires in the centre of the 
earth; and if you drink, you will, in all probability, fall a victim to your impru- 
dence.” 

Although bitter, the water was so clear and fresh, that without heeding what he 
said, I drank some of it, and feeling refreshed for the time, I agreed to proceed on 
our journey, but I had scarcely gone on a hundred paces, when I was attacked by 
the most racking pains, and with many exclamations and cries to Heaven for 
help, I endeavored to moderate the speed of my camel, which was following his 
companion at a brisk pace. My tortures became so great, that I called aloud to 
the Arab, and begged him to stop ; he consented, when I dismounted and walked 
for some time, which partly relieved me. The Arab chid me for my disobedience 
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to his commands, and taking outa small phial from his pocket, gave me a few 
drops of a cordial, which in a short time completely cured me. 

Towards evening we came near a high mountain, where we stopped to take a 
little rest. The Arab said, * God be praised, to-day will not be a fast day with 
us! by experience I have learned to collect a healthy and refreshing nourishment 
from a quarter where you would only find poison.”” He then went to a bush 
with leaves of a very thick and prickly nature, and having cut off some of them 
with his sabre, and stripped them of their skins, he extracted from them a yellow 
and sugary substance, similar in taste to figs, and I partook of the food until I was 
quite satisfied and refreshed. { was beginning to forget my sufferings, and hoped 
to pass the night in peaceful slumber, but when the moon arose, my master said 
to me, “1 expect you to perform a signal service for me; you have to ascend this 
mountain, and when at the summit, you must wait for sunrise ; then, standing up 
and turning towards the East, you must offer up your devotions and descend ; but 
take care and do not allow yourself to be overtaken by sleep, for the emanations 
which arise from the ground in this place are extremely noxious, and you may 
suffer severely from them.” 

Although overwhelmed with fatigue and pain, [ obeyed the Arab’s orders, 
remembering that he had given bread to my children; and that, perhaps, should I 
refuse, he would abandon me in this savage wilderness. I ascended the mountain 
and reached the summit about thidnight. The soil was bare and stony; not a 
shrub, not a blade of grass was to be found upon it. The extreme cold, together 
with fatigue, threw me into such a state of torpor that I could not resist lying 
down on the earth and falling asleep. I awoke at the rising of the sun to fulfil my 
instructions. I stood up with difficulty; my aching limbs refused to support my 
body ; my head hung down as if made of lead, and I was unable to lift up my 
paralyzed arms. Making a painful effort, and holding myself up towards the 
East, 1 invoked the name of God. I then endeavored to descend the mountain, 
but it was so steep, and my weakness was so great, that at the first step my limbs 
tottered under me, and I fell and rolled down the mountain with frightful rapidity; 
stones and thorns were the only obstacles to my descent, and they tore my dress 
and my skin, causing me to bleed at every pore. At length I reached the bottom 
of the hill, near to where my master was stretched on the ground, tracing lines on 
it with such attention, that he did not observe in what a state I was. ‘* God be 
thanked and praised,” he said, without noticing me; “we were born under a 
happy planet; everything succeeds with us! Thanks to you, Hassan, I have 
just discovered what I wanted, by measuring the shadow projected by your head 
from the summit of the mountain. Assist me to dig where I have stuck my 
lance.” He raised his head, and seeing me extended on the earth, motionless, 
came up to me, and exclaimed, ‘‘ What! in disobedience to my orders you have 
slept on the mountain, and imbibed its unwholesome vapors into your blood! Do 
not despair, however, I will cure you;” and he took from his pocket a lancet, with 
which, before I could offer any. resistance, he made small incisions in different 
parts of my body, from which I bled profusely. He then dressed my wounds 
and bruises carefully, and [ felt a little better. Seeing that I was too weak to 
assist him, he began to dig in the earth himself at the place which he had marked. 
He soon exposed to view a tomb of white marble, which he opened; it contained 
some human bones, and a book written in letters of gold on the skin of the 
gazelle. 
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My master began reading it with attention: at length his pale brow became lit 
up with pleasure, and his eyes sparkled with delight. 

“Hassan Abdallah,” he said to me, “ this book teaches me the way to the 
mysterious city; we shall soon enter into Aram, built on columns, where no 
mortal has ever as yet penetrated ; it is there that we shall find the principle of 
earthly riches, the germ of the metallic mines which God has placed in the centre 
of the earth.” 

«My lord,” I replied, “I share with you in your joy; but this treasure is of 
little or no advantage to me; I would rather, I assure you, be poor and in good. 
health at Cairo, than rich and in wretchedness here.”’ 

« Ungrateful man!”’ he exclaimed; I am laboring for your advantage as well as 
for my own, intending to share with you the fruit of our journey, as I have done 
until now.” ’ 

“True,” I said, “but, alas! all the ill fortunes and calamities fall to me,’’ 
However, after some further assurances on the part of the Arab, I became pacified, 
and the same day, after having laid in a stock of fruits, we reascended our camels 
and continued our jouruey towards the East. . 

We journeyed thus for three days and nights. The fourth day in the morning 
we perceived in the horizon the appearance of a large mirror, which reflected the 
sunbeams. On drawing near we saw that it was a river of quicksilver; it was 
crossed by a bridge of erystal, without balustrades, but so narrow and slippery that 
no man in his senses would think of attempting to pass it. My master told me to 
unsaddle the camels, to let them feed at liberty, and to prepare woollen slippers, 
with thick and soft soles, for both of us; and having ordered me to walk behind 
him without looking to the right hand or to the left, he crossed the bridge with a 
firm step, and I followed him trembling. 

After we had crossed the river and proceeded for some hours, we found our- 
selves at the entrance of a gloomy valley. It was surrounded on all sides with 
black rocks, hard as iron, and here and there on the ground were spread human 
bones, bleached by time. Through the dark foliage of the shrubs which grew 
there might be seen the undulating and scaly forms of serpents gliding along. I 
retreated hastily from this den of horror, but could not discover the spot at which 
I had entered, the rocks seeming every where to rise up like the walls of a great 
cavern. 

I began to weep, and said to my companion, “ You have led me on to death by 
the path of suffering and misery; I shall never see my wife and children again. 
Why have you torn me away from my poor but peaceful home?” 

«‘ Hassan,” he said to me, ‘be a man! Have patience; we shall soon get out 
of this horrible place. Wait a few moments, and I will show you how we may 
escape.” So saying, he sat down on the ground, and, opening the mysterious 
book, began turning over the pages and reading in it as calmly as if he had been 
sitting in his own house. After a short time he called to me, and said, “ My 
friend, call up your courage, your task is easy ; you are a skillful marksman; 
take this bow and arrows; examine the valley until you meet with a huge ser- 
pent with a black head, kill him and bring his head and heart to me.”” 

“ Alas!” I said, weeping, “is this indeed a thing so easy forme? Why will 
you not do it yourself? We are too fortunate not to be molested by these mon- 
sters; why should we go in search of them?” Upon this he started up with a 
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fierce aspect, and, drawing his sword, swore that he would kill me that instant if 
T did not obey him. 

‘Do you see all these bones?” he said. “They are the bones of men who 
disobeyed me, and who died in consequence by my hand.” Trembling, I took 
the bow and arrows, and went among the rocks where the serpents were to be 
found. Selecting one which appeared to me to answer the description given me, 
I took aim at its head, and, invoking the assistance of Heaven, diseharged my 
arrow. The serpent, mortally wounded, sprung up, and twisting and contorting 
itself in a frightful manner, fell dead on the ground. When I was certain that he 
was dead, I took my knife, cut off his head, and took out his heart. With these 
bloody trophies I returned to my master, who received me with a smiling counte- 
nance. “ Forgive me,” he said, “ for employing threats towards you ; in reality I 
was anxious to save you from a miserable fate. The men to whom these bones 
belonged died here of hunger by their own fault ; they proved deficient in courage, 
and I was compelled, in spite of myself, to abandon them to their fate.” 

* Now,” he continued, “‘ come and assist me to make a fire.”’ 


To be continued. 





THE PRODIGAL’S ADDRESS TO HIS HOME. 


Home of my fathers! silent tomb, 
Where sleep the hopes of former years, 

How many flowers have lost their bloom, 
Since last I left thee, bathed in tears? 


How many joys that youth had given, 
Amid thy fragrant bowers are hushed? 
How many silver links been riven 
From life’s long chain, time worn and crushed? 


How many glorious dreams lie buried, 

And fancies caught from wizzard rhyme? 
Alas! each promise bright has hurried 

Too swiftly down the stream of time. 


Home, blessed home! and art thou bright, 
And beautiful and young as ever? 

Yet spread thy flowers to catch the light, 
Yet swiftly flows thy stainless river? 


Thou art! thou art! returning spring 
Restores thy charms by winter rifled; 

Ah! would some fairy hand might bring 
Me back the gifts with which I’ve trifled. 


It may not be: these mortal years 
Have bat one spring; and that, alas! 
So brief, it scarce begun appears, 
Ere time relentless turns his glass. 
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And thus it was with me: the morn 
Of life I thought would linger yet, 

Has fled, and left me here forlorn, 
Amid the paths of vain regret. 


And when thy venerable shades 
Look down to give the lost one grecting, 
The childish wanderer through thy glades, 
The youth towards joyous manhood fleeting. 


How wilt thou guess, in him returning, 
Robbed of youth’s gladness, childhood’s glow, 
All manhood’s darkest passions burning 
On his pale lip and writhen brow? 


Thou canst not guess, yet would that there 
Ceased the dread change my tears deplore, 

Thou too art changed, sweet home, the fair, 
To me thou canst be fair no more. 


For hope like autumn leaves is lying, 
Mid forest that I thought serene, 

And faded joys, like flowerets dying, 
Are scattered o’er the mournful scene. 


And only memory lives to wave 
Its boughs of deep and deathless green ; 
All woe is theirs, they guard the grave 
Of joys which are not, but have been. 


Home of my guiltless infancy! 
Vanished is thy most lovely dream. 
Some spirit has gone forth from thee, 
Thou art not what thou once couldst seem. 


Alas! not thou, but I am changed! 
From me it is the spirit’s flown, 
That once could witch me while I ranged 
Thy pathless woods,—that spirit’s gone! 
Home of my fathers! from thy bowers, 
The sinless soul of youth’s d 
And henecforth mid thy fields : 


Can only dwell the broken-hearted 





' 





Tue Secret or Hapriness.—Whenever you are in trouble of mind or body, look 
up towards Heaven, and consider that your principal business here is to get there; then 
look down upon this earth, and call to mind how small a space you shall occupy in it, 
when you come to be interred: then look abroad into the world and observe what mul- 
titudes there are in many respects more unhappy than yourself. Thus you will find 
cause to be grateful to divine providence,—you will diminish your cares, and discover 
how very little reason you have to complain: in fine, you will see that all attainable 
contentment, during the trials of this short life, is placed in resignation to the holy will 
of God. 





ALLOCUTION, PRONOUNCED BY OUR MOST HOLY FATHER POPE 
PIUS IX. IN SECRET CONSISTORY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1857. 


VENERABLE Breturen:—As soon as, with the assistance of God, We were 
happily returned to this, Our sacred city, after a journey of four months, devoted 
to visiting Our well-beloved people of the Pontifical States, nothing assuredly 
could be more agreeable to Us than to address you, Venerable Brethren, by word 
of mouth, so as to acquit Ourselves of that which Our very particular affection 
for you requires, and at the same time to make an appeal to your deep and well- 
known sentiments of piety, to offer up with Us eternal thanksgivings to the God 
of all mercies, who has blessed Our journey, and who has been pleased, of His 
goodness, to allow Us to draw from it the most consoling effects. Departing from 
this city, as you are aware, for the purpose principally of satisfying Our special 
devotion towards the Immaculate and Most Holy Virgin Mary, Mother of God, 
hy going to offer Our homage in Her august and Most Sacred Church of Loreto, 
We have, at the same time, visited the other towns which were on Our road, and 
afterwards We have visited, in the course of Our journey, the principal places of 
the Pontifical States in Umbria, Picenum, Emilia, the Patrimony of St. Peter, and 
other provinces. In truth, We could not but be filled with joy, and return the 
most humble thanks to the infiuite clemency of God, the dispenser of all good, in 
seeing all the populations We have met on Our way testifying towards us so 
much love, and showing themselves happy in strikingly evincing their attachment 
and devotion to the Holy See; so much so, that Our journey became a perpetual 
and solemn triumph of our Holy Religion. Everywhere indeed, not only your 
illustrious colleagues, the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, the Archbishops, 
the Bishops, and other Ordinaries of each Diocese, the Clergy, the Magistrates, 
and the Nobility, hastened to give openly and publicly, the most marked testimony 
of their affection for Us and for the Apostolic See, but still farther, wherever We 
have passed, all individuals of all places, of all conditions, and of all ages, have 
emulously pressed around Us on the roads, and have vied in pouring forth such 
shouts of joy and filial piety in order to honor, in the person of Our humility, the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ on earth, and to express, as far as they could, the love they 
bear for their own Sovereign, and the confidence which they have in him, that on 
many occasions We have not been able to restrain Our tears. We could much 
wish to be able here to repeat the names of the cities, towns, populations and 
persons, and to express towards them the thanks they so well deserve, if We were 
not precluded by the limits assigned to this discourse ; and as nothing assuredly 


could be to Us more agreeable than to witness the religious feelings of these peo- ‘ 


ple and their love for the Holy See, attested by so many proofs, We have been 
happy in speaking, according to the affection of Our paternal heart, to all the 
Magistrates of each district, and of all ranks who have presented to Us any par- 
ticular requests and petitions relative to the benefit of their own place and the 
interests of commerce, for laying before Us their wishes, with that respect and 
deference which become the most faithful and most devoted subjects of the Holy 
See. So have We, in many places, with eagerness and joy, immediately taken 
and fixed upon measures which have appeared to Us the best adapted to awaken 
more and more and to keep up the religion and piety of the populations, as also 
to procure for them new temporal advantages and to add to their well-being. 
Moreover, never shall we cease addressing to God, in the humility of Our heart, 
Our prayers and Our supplications, that He will be pleased, of His goodness, to 
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pour down at all times the most abundant gifts of His grace on the population 
We have been visiting, as well as all those who are in submission to the authority 
of the Apostolic See. We will beg of Him to fill them every day more and more 
with His very holy Faith, with hope, charity, and a solid piety, and with all true 
virtues, that He may direct and aid, and render fruitful by His heavenly favor, 
their works, their industry, and their commerce; that He may give them abund- 
antly of the dew of Heaven and the fat of the land; and, by His Almighty 
Power, protect these people, who are so dear to Us, against the mortal contagion 
of the numerous errors which are seeking to creep in amongst them, and that He 
will defend them and deliver them from the snares and wiles and the criminal 
machinations of impious men. 

But if We have found the greatest of consolation in the midst of Our well- 
beloved people, we have met with equal causes of joy out of the limits of Our 
States. For, as you all well know, Venerabie Brethren, several illustgious Princes 
came to Us to testify their devotion and respect for the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
And first, when We were at Perugia, We saw arrive Our very dear son in Jesus 
Christ, the Archduke Charles, sent by his august father, Leopold, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany ; and when We were at Pisa, Our very dear son in Jesus Christ, Maxi- 
milian, Archduke of Austria, came thither to visit Us. During Our stay in 
Bologna, We received the visits of our very dear son in Jesus Christ, Louis, the 
illustrious King of Bavaria; of Our very dear son in Jesus Christ, Robert, Duke 
of Parma, and of his noble mother, now Regent of the Duchy ; of Our very dear 
daughter in Jesus Christ, the Duchess of Berry ; and of Our very dear sons in 
Jesus Christ, Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, and Francis, Duke of Modena, 
with all their august families. The presence of these Princes caused Us the most 
lively satisfaction, and We have been profuse in Our marks of Our Pontifical 
affection towards them, the more so as We have always singularly appreciated 
their virtue and their merit. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the Duke of 
Modena, having urgently requested Us to visit their States on this occasion, We 
very willingly acceded to their pious wishes, which was indeed so much the more 
easy and agreeable for Us, as Modena is at a distance of about five miles only 
from Our States, and Tuscany was naturally Our road to come back to Our dear 
city of Rome. 

As soon as We had arrived at the confines of the territory of Modena, We 
were met by our very dear son in Jesus Christ, Francis, Duke of Modena, who 
from that time accompanied Us, and in his capital gave Us a splendid and 
magnificent reception, accompanied by the most profuse demonstrations and evi- 
dences of his filial piety. We there met Our Venerable Brethren, the Bishops of 
the Duchy, the Clergy, the Magistrates and Nobility, who showed themselves 
happy in expressing to Us, as far as they could, the respect with which they were 
penetrated for Us; while the people, faithful imitators of the piety which distin- 
guishes the Prince and his family, pressed around Us on Our way, continually 
requesting, amidst joyful acclamations, the Benediction of the Supreme Pastor of 
the Universal Church. 

When We arrived in Tuscany, We were met by the Archdukes Ferdinand 
and Charles, sent by their father, the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; and on approach- 
ing Florence, We perceived coming towards Us the Grand Duke himself, Our 
very dear son in Jesus Christ, Leopold, with all his august family. He himself 
introduced Us to Florence, and remaining always at Our side, accompanied Us 
through all the towns in his States which We had to traverse. He received Us 
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with magnificence, and overwhelmed Us with the greatest marks ot singular 
piety, devotion and generosity. All our Venerable Brethren, the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Tuscany, all the Clergy, the Corporations, Magistrates, and all the 
Nobility, were happy in showing in a thousand ways their devotion towards us; 
and not only in Florence, but everywhere we went, the Tuscan people, following 
the illustrious examples of their Prince and the whole of the Royal Family, 
hastening in crowds from all the towns, burghs, and country places, showed such 
a spirit of faith and religion, weleomed with such joyous acclamations the Su- 
preme Ponuff of the Universal Chureh, and expressed such lively eagerness to see 
him and pay him homage, asking at the same time with such ardor to be favored 
with his Benediction, that Our paternal heart could not resist the feelings of strong 
emotion. In hastily recounting these things, We render very humble thanksgiv- 
ings to the merciful clemency and goodness of God, for that by a singular favor 
on His part, We have everywhere met with such religious sentiment; and attri- 
buting nothing to Ourselves, We refer all to the praise and glory of God, and We 
Ourselves only rejoice in this pious aflection and devotion of the people, inasmuch 
as in the person of Our humility “ He is recognized, He is honored, in Whom 
abides the solicitude of all the Pastors with the eare of the sheep who are confided 
to them, and of whom the dignity never diminishes even in an unworthy 
inheritor.?’* 

We cannot now pass over in silence the respectful eagerness and joy with 
which the Clergy and thé Roman people, who are so dear to Us, have received 
Us on our return. You know, indeed, what crowds of others and of all condi- 
tions have come to meet Us outside the city on Our arrival, and what throngs of 
people were present in the city itsel/—how unanimous were the greetings of those 
who congratulated Us and who asked Our Pontifical Benediction, and how bril- 
liant were the marks of the public joy. And if it has been pleasing to Us again 
to see the Representatives of the foreign countries and the Ministers at our Court 
and this Holy See, it has been especially pleasing to see you once more all present, 
to speak to you and to embrace you with affection—you, Venerable Brethren, 
who are the companions and associates of our councils and of our labors. 

And the full measures of Our consolations was reached on that glorious day, 
the eighth of the present month, consecrated to the Nativity of the Virgin Mother 
of God, when, surrounded by the members of this Sacred College, in presence of 
the Ambassadors of the foreign nations, of Our Prelates, and the Roman Magis- 
trates, at the Palace of the Legation of Spain, magnificently and royally decorated 
by the orders of Our dear daughter in Jesus Christ, the Catholic Queen Mary 
Isabella, and by the care of Our dear son, the Ambassador from Her Majesty to 
Us and this Holy See, We have solemnly inaugurated the Monument of the 
Catholic Universe raised upon the Piazzi di Spagna, in this city, for the perpetual 
remembrance of the Dogmatic Definition which We pronounced, about three 
years since, on the subject of the Immaculate Conception of the Most Holy 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, in the Basilica of the Vatican, in your presence, 
in presence of numerous Bishops of the Holy Church, with an incredible joy of 
Our heart, and amidst the acclamations of the whole Catholic Universe. You 
recollect, Venerable Brethren, the immense concourse of all orders and of all ages 
which was gathered together for this sacred ceremony; the innumerable multi- 
tudes that filled that square and the neighboring streets; by what pious and joyful 
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acclamations the Roman people showed that devotion and that affection which 
have always distinguished them, and with which they are deeply imbued towards 
the Most Holy Mother of God, and Our most loving Mother; and how, finally, 
they manifested. and testified by their cries, their looks and their applause, the 
excellent sentiments of their faith, their religion, and their piety. 

Therefore, Venerable Brethren, doth our mouth sing the praises of the Lord, 
and Our soul, Our beart, and Our tongue bless His Holy Name, for that, by a 
singular favor on His part, faith and religion are full of life in the hearts of the 
people—far from being weakened, as the enemies of God and man wished, who, 
walking in their impieties like ministers of Satan, endeavor to throw down every- 
where our Divine faith and our religion, and blush not to affirm, with as much 
impiety as folly, that the time of the Catholic Religion is passed. But their 
desire will perish, and their criminal and multiplied efforts will be always vain. 
For the Catholic Religion, descending from heaven upon the earth for the salvation 
of mankind, surrounded on all sides by Divine helps, enriched with the treasures 
of celestial riches, can never be shaken, neither by the length of time nor by the 
vicissitudes of things; but continually victorious in her combats and triumphant 
over her enemies, she will remain always stable, immoveable and invincible, until 
the consummation of ages, and the gates of hell shall never prevail against her. 

However, Venerable Brethren, in order never to cease praying and supplicating 
with thanksgivings, and to ask humbly and with all our strength of God, who is 
rich in mercy, that by His Divine Grace he may preserve, excite and increase 
more and more among all the peoples of the universe the spirit of faith, religion 
and charity ; and that he would succor, fortify, and strengthen, by His heavenly 
dew, all those who, called on to participate in Our Pastoral solicitude, should 
watch with especial vigilance, zeal, and care to procure the eternal salvation of 
men; in order also never to cease asking, by constant and fervent prayers to the 
God of clemency, that He would be pleased, by His Almighty Power, to bring 
back the wretched worldly into the paths of truth, of justice, and of salvation ; 
and in order that God may hear more favorably Our prayers and yours ; We have 
judged it right to have recourse to the prayers of the Universal Church. Where- 
fore We here address Ourselves to you, Our Venerable Brethren, of the whole 
Catholic Universe, the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops, and the other 
Ordinaries; and We earnestly exhort their religion and their piety to appoint, if 
they deem it opportune in the Lord, and according to their prudence and their 
judgment, public prayers in their respective dioceses, in order to ask of God that 
His Holy Church, and its salutary doctrine, freed from all difficulties, may have 
from day to day further increase and growth throughout the earth; that it may 
prosper and extend its empire, and that all people may meet in the unity of the 
Faith and in the knowledge of Our Lord Jesus Christ. And that the Faithful 
may give themselves to these prayers with more ardent zeat and with more 
abundant fruits, We have resolved to open and pour out the treasures of the 
Heavenly gifts of which the Almighty has confided to Us the administration. 
Therefore We grant a Plenary Indulgence, in form of Jubilee, which may be 
gained in the times which shall be fixed by Our Venerable Brethren and the Ordi- 
naries of places until the end of the next year, One thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-eight, and not beyond that; in the same manner and with the same privileges 
as for the Jubilee which We granted to the Catholic Universe by Our Encyclical 
Letters of the second of November, One thousand eight hundred and fifty cne, 
beginning with these words: ‘* Ex aliis Nostris Litteris.”’ 











THE HAPPY HOME. 


I Love the hearth where evening brings 
Her loved ones from their daily tasks, 
Where Virtue spreads her spotless wings, 

And Vice, fell serpent! never basks; 
Where sweetly rings upon the ear 

The blooming daughter’s gentle song, 
Like heavenly music whispered near, 

While thrilling hearts the notes prolong- 


For there the father sits in joy, 
And there the cheerful mother smiles, 
And there the laughter-loving boy, 
With sportive tricks, the eve beguiles; 
And love, beyond what worldlings know, 
Like sunlight on the purest foam, 
Descends, and with its cheering glow, 
Light’s up the Christian’s happy horse. 


Contentment spreads her holy calm 
Around a resting-place so bright, 
And gloomy Sorrow finds a balm 
In gazing at so fair a sight; 
The world’s cold selfishness departs, 
And Discord rears its front no more, 
There Pity’s pearly tear drop starts, 
And Charity attends the door. 


No biting scandal, fresh from hell, 
Grates on the ear, or sealds the tongue; 
There kind remembrance loves to dwell, 
And virtue’s meed is sweetly sung; 
And human nature soars on high, 
Where heavenly spirits love to roam, 
And Vice, as stalks it radely by, 
Admires the Christian’s happy home. 


Oft have I joined the lovely ones 
Around the bright and cheerful hearth, 
With father, mother, danghters, sons, 
The brightest jewels of the earth; 
And while the world grew dark around, 
And Fashion called her senseless throng, 
T’ve fancied it was holy ground, 
And that fair girl’s a seraph’s song. 


And swift as circles fade away, 
Upon the bosom of the deep, 

When pebbles, tossed by boys at play, 
Disturb its still and glassy sleep, 

The hours have sped in pure delight, 
And wandering feet forgot to roam, 

While waved the banners of the night, 
Above the Christian’s happy home. 

[ Selected. } 








MISCELLANEA. 
SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VITZ. 


Generar Councits.—In studying Ecclesiastical History, the knowledge of the pe- 
riods at which the general or ecumenical assemblies of the church were held, for the 
repression of heresy and the clear exposition of the faith of the church, must be ¢on 
sidered of great utility. We now present them to our readers, as they are generally 
numbered. 

First General Council. 325. It was held at Nice, a town in Bithynia, a portion of 
the modern province of Anatolia, in Asia Minor. It lasted for two months and twelve 
days. There were present at it 381 Bishops. The celebrated Osius, Bishop of Cor- 
dova in Spain, presided at the council, as legate for Pope Sylvester. The Emperor 
Constantine was also present, but only as a spectator. Here the Nicene creed was 
drawn up, and subscribed by the assembled prelates. 

Second General Council. 381. ‘his is called the first general council of Constanti- 
nople. It was composed of 150 Bishops. The doctrines taught by Macedonius against 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost, and the errors of Apollinaris, who declared that our 
Saviour had only taken human flesh, and nota human soul, were declared heretical. 
To the Nicene creed was added the profession of belief in the Holy Ghost in more en- 
larged and distinct terms, with a view to put down the prevalent errors. To distin- 
guish the Church from heretics and schismaties, to the epithets in the Apostles’ creed 
of Holy and Catholic, the council added those of one and Apostolical; and against Eu- 
nomius, who denied the divinity both of the Son and the Holy Ghost, and in con- 
formity with his errors, introduced a new and invalid form of baptism, those words 
were adopted: we confess one baptism for the remission of sins. 

Third General Council. 431. This council was held at Ephesus in Asia Minor, and 
St. Cyril of Alexandria presided for Pope Celestine the First. In this council, Nes- 
torius, the patriarch of Constantinople, was condemned for maintaining two distinct 
persons in Christ, and that the person of man alone having been born of the Blessed 
Virgin, it was improper to style her mother of God. This doctrine was declared er- 
roneous and blasphemous, and Nestorius was deposed from the episcopal dignity. 

Fourth General Council. 451. Held at Chalcedon in Asia Minor, and attended by 
360 Bishops. It condemned Eutyches, Abbot of a monastery near Constantinople, 
who in opposing the errors of Nestorius, fell into an opposite error, teaching that there 
is but one nature in Christ. Both doctrines were equally subversive of the mystery 
of the incarnation. The legates of St. Leo, the Bishop of Rome, presided. 

Fifth General Council. 553. Called the second general council of Constantinople, 
and consisted of 151 Bishops. It was assembled to condemn the errors of Origen, and 
certain writings of Theodoret, of Mapsuestia, and Ibas, Bishop of Edessa, which were 
creating great divisions and confusions in the Church. It decreed the reception of the 
four councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus and Chalcedon, against such as denied 
their authority. 

Sixth General Council. 680. Assembled to suppress the errors of the Monothe- 
lites, who taught that there was but one will in Christ. It recognised in our Saviour 
two wills, a divine will, and a human will, and forbade the contrary to be taught. 

Seventh General Council. 787. This council was held at Nice, being the second 
general council assembled there. Pope Adrian’s legates presided, and the Patriarch of 
Constantinople assisted at it. The errors of the Iconoclasts, or Image Breakers, who 
asserted that it was unlawful te have images or pictures in churches, and that it was 
idolatry to pay respect to them, were condemned. The lawfulness of pictures and 
images was asserted, and the distinction drawn between the relative honors shown to 
them, and the supreme adoration paid to God alone. 
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Eighth General Council. 869. This council, called the fourth general council of 
Constantinople, condemned the errors of Photius upon the procession of the Holy 
Ghost. He taught that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father only, and not from 
the Father and the Son. The acts of an assembly held by Photius (who had intruded 
himself into the see of Constantinople), against Pope Nicolas, and [gnatius the lesiti- 
mate Patriarch, were burned, and Ignatius restored to his bishopric with honor. 

Ninth General Council. 1123. This is called the first council of Lateran, having 
been held in the Basilic of that name at Rome. More than 300 Bishops, and upwards 
of 600 Abbots, in all nearly 1000 prelates, assisted at it. It was held for the purpose 
of restoring peace to the church, which for 45 years had been much troubled by the 
right claimed by the Emperor to appoint to benefices. Exertions were made for the 
restoration of Ecclesiastical discipline, which had grown lax in consequence of the 
many schisms which had long afflicted the church. 

Tenth General Council. 1139. Assembled hy Pope Innocent the Second, in the 
Lateran Basilic, and consisting of more than a thousand Bishops, and as many Abbots. 
The errors of Arnold of Brescia, were condemned in this council, and the canons of 
discipline enacted in previous councils confirmed. 

Eleventh General Council. 1179. The third council of Lateran, composed of 302 
Bishops, held under Pope Alexander the Third. It was assembled to remedy the 
abuses occasioned by the schismatical appointment of various anti-popes, to condemn 
the errors of the Vaudois, and to labor for the reformation of discipline. 

Twelfth General Council. 1215. The fourth council of Lateran, presided over by 
Innocent the Third. There were present the Patriarchs of Jerusalem and Constanti- 
nople; 71 Archbishops, 412 Bishops, 800 Abbots. The primate of the Maronites from 
Mount Libanus; and St. Dominic, founder of the Black or Preaching Friars. In this 
council the errors of the Albigenses and other heretics were condemned. The recep- 
tion of the Paschal Communion, was ordered by this council, under pain of excom- 
munication. 

Thirteenth General Council. 1245. Called the first general council of Lyons. Pope 
Innocent the Fourth presided. There were present the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Antioch, Aquileia, and Venice; 140 Bishops; Baldwin the second Emperor of the East, 
and Saint Louis, king of France. This august assembly excommunicated and deposed 
the Emperor Frederick the Second. A new crusade was determined on for the rescue 
of the Holy Land, under the conduct of Saint Louis. 

Fourteenth General Council. 1274. The second general council of Lyons, over 
which Pope Gregory the Tenth presided, and at which were present 500 Bishops, 60 
Abbots, and about 1000 prelates of inferior rank. At this council the Greeks acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the holy see, and at the solemn mass of thanksgiving, the 
creed of Constantinople, with the words, ‘ filioque,’’ and the Son—was sung in Latin 
and Greek. The filioque was twice repeated in public testimony, that the Greeks re- 
nounced their error on the procession of the Holy Ghost. 

Fifteenth General Council. 1311. Held at Vienna in the south of France, in the 
department of Isere. Phiip the Fourth of France, Edward the Second of England, 
and James the Second of Arragon were present. By this council the templars were 
suppressed; the errors of the Beguards and Beguines condemned; and that the infidels 
might be converted to the faith, professorships of the oriental tongues were ordered to 
be established in the universities, and more especially at Bologna, Paris, Salamanca, 
and Oxford. 

Sixteenth General Council. 1414. The council of Constance. In this council the 
errors of Wickleff, John Huss, and Jerome of Prague were condemned, and exertions 
made to put an end to the calamitous schisms, by which the church had been torn for 
37 years. There were present 4 Patriarchs, 47 Archbishops, 160 Bishops, and 564 
Abbots and Doctors of Theology. The celebrated John Gerson, chancellor of the 
university of Paris, assisted at it. - 

Seventeenth General Council. 14289, This council is termed the council of Florence, 
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though begun in Ferrara. The plague breaking out in this latter city occasioned its 
transference. Eugenius the Fourth presided. John Paleologus, the Greek Emperor, 
and the Patriarch of Constantinople assisted at it. The great object of the council was 
the union of the Latin and Greek churches. 

Eighteenth General Council. 1512. The fifth general council of Lateran, presided 
over by Julius the Second, and after his death by Leo the Tenth. This council lasted 
for five years. The object of its assembly was principally the peace of Christendom, 
by putting a stop to a rising schism; healing the disagreement between the Pope and 
Louis the Twelfth of France; and urging on toa strict observance of discipline, the 
clergy and religious orders. 

Nineteenth General Council. 1545. This, the last of the general councils, was held 
at Trent, in the Tyrol. It met in 1545, and continued its sessions, with some inter- 
ruptions, till 1563, a period of eighteen years. Its object was to condemn the errors 
of Luther and his followers; to define with precision the faith of the church on all 
those points which were assailed by the different sects of Protestants, to reform 
ecclesiastical discipline, and to improve the morality of the Christian world. This was 
the true Reformation. 


Auieeri’s Miserere.—The shadows of evening had now closed in, and we should 
have been left in almost total darkness but for the dull red glare which proceeded from 
the hidden lights of the unseen choristers, and which, mingling with the deepening 
twilight, produced a most melancholy gloom. 

After a deep and most impressive pause of silence, the solemn Miserere commenced ; 
and never by mortal ear was heard another strain of such powerful, such heart-moving 
pathos. The accordant tones of a hundred human voices—and one which seemed more 
than human—ascended together to Heaven for mercy to mankind—for pardon to a 
guilty and sinning world. {t had nothing in it of this earth—nothing that breathed the 
ordinary feelings of our nature. It seemed as if every sense and power had been con- 
centred into that plaintive expression of lamentation, of deep suffering and supplication 
which possessed the soul. It was the strain that disembodied spirits might have used 
who had just passed the boundaries of death, and sought release from the mysterious 
weight of woe and the tremblings of mortal agony that they had suffered in the passage 
of the grave. It was the music of another state of being. 

It lasted till the shadows of evening fell deeper, and the red dusky glare, as it issued 
from the concealed recess whence the singing proceeded, shed a partial but strong light 
upon the figures near it. 

It ceased—a priest with a light moved across the chapel, and carried a book to the 
officiating Cardinal, who read a few words in an awful and impressive tone. 

Then, again, the light disappeared, and the last, the most entrancing harmony arose, 
in a strain that might have moved Heaven itself—a deeper, more pathetic sound of 
lamentation than mortal voices ever breathed. 

The effect upon the minds of those who heard it, was almost too powerful to be 
borne, and never—never can be forgotten. One gentleman fainted, and was carried 
out; and many of the ladies near me were in agitation even more distressing, which 
they vainly struggled to suppress. 

It was the music of Allegri; but the composition, however fine, is nothing without 
the voices which perform it here. It is only the singers of the Papal Chapel that can 
execute the Miserere. It has been tried by the best singers in Germany, and totally 
failed of effect. 

There is never any accompaniment, though at times the solemn swell of the softened 
organ seemed to blend with the voices. 

This music is more wonderful, and its effects more powerful, than anything 1 could 
have conceived. 

At its termination some loud strokes, that reverberated through the chapel, and are 
intended to represent the veil of the Temple being rent in twain, closed the service. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 
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Dr. Jounson’s Puppinc.—Last summer I made another excursion to Scotland, in- 
tending to complete my series of views, and went over the same ground described by 
the learned tourists, Dr. Johnson and Boswell. Iam in the habit of taking very long 
walks on these occasions, and perceiving a storm threaten, I made the best of my way 
toa small building. 1 arrived in time at a neat little inn, and was received by a re- 
spectable looking man and his wife, who did all in their power to make me comfort- 
able. After eating some excellent mutton chops, and drinking a quart of ale, I asked 
the landlord to sit down and partake of a bowl of whisky punch. [ found him, as the 
Scotch generally are, very intelligent, and full of anecdote, of which the following may 
serve as a specimen. 

‘* Sir,”’ said the landlord, ‘ this inn was formerly kept by Andrew Macgregor, a re- 
lation of mine; and these hard-bottomed chairs (in which we are now sitting) were, 
years ago, filled by the great tourists, Dr. Johnson and Boswell; travelling like the lion 
and the jackal, Boswell generally preceded the doctor in search of food, and being much 
pleased with the appearance of the house followed his nose into the larder, where he 
discovered a fine leg of mutton. He ordered it to be roasted with the utmost expedi- 
tion, and gave particular orders for a nice pudding.—* Now,’ said he, ‘ make the best 
of all possible puddings.’ Elated with his good luck, he immediately went out in 
search of his friend, and saw the giant of literature slowly advancing on a pony.” 

* My dear sir,” said Boswell, out of breath with joy, ‘* good news! I have just be- 
spoke at a comfortable, clean inn here, a delicious leg of mutton; it is now getting 
ready, and I flatter myself we shall make an excellent meal.’? Johnson looked pleased. 

* And I hope,”’ said he, ** you have bespoke a pudding?” 

‘Sir, you will have your favorite pudding,”’ replied the other. 

Johnson got off his pony, and the poor animai relieved from the giant, smelt his way 
into the stable. Boswell ushered the Doctor into the house, and left him to prepare for 
this delicious treat. Johnson feeling his coat rather damp, from the mist of the moun- 
tains, went into the kitchen, and threw his upper garment on a chair before the fire; he 
sat on the hob, near a little boy who was very busy attending the meat. Johnson did 
not like the appearance of his head; when he shifted the basting ladle from one hand, 
the other hand was never idle, and the Doctor thought at the same time he saw some- 
thing fall on the meat; upon which he determined to eat no mutton on that day. The 
dinner announced, Boswell exclaimed, ** My dear doctor, here comes the mutton; what 
a picture! done to a turn, and looks so beautifully brown!’’ The doctor tittered. Af- 
ter a short grace, Boswell said— : 

**T suppose, sir, I am to carve, as usual; what part shall I help you to?”? The doc- 
tor replied— 

‘* My dear Bozzy, 1 did not like to tell you before, but I am determined to abstain 
from meat to-day.” 

**Oh dear! this is a great disappointment,” said Bozzy. 

*¢Say no more; I shall make myself ample amends with the pudding.’’ Boswell 
commenced the attack, and made the first cut at the mutton. ‘* How the gravy runs; 
what fine-flavored fat—so nice and so brown, too. Oh, sir, you would have relished 
this prime piece of mutton.” 

The meat being removed, in came the long wished for pudding. The doctor looked 
joyous, fell eagerly to and in a few minutes nearly finished all the pudding. The table 
was cleared, and Boswell said— ‘ 

*¢ Doctor, while I was eating the mutton, you seemed frequently inclined to laugh; 
pray tell me what tickled your fancy ?”’ 

The doctor then literally told him all that had passed at the kitchen fire, about the 
boy and the basting. Boswell turned as pale as a parsnip, and, sick of himself and 
the company, darted out of the room, Somewhat relieved on returning, he insisted on 
seeing the dirty little rascally boy, whom he severely reprimanded before Johnson. 
The poor boy cried, the doctor laughed. 
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© You little, filthy, snivelling hound,’ said Boswell, ‘* when you basted the meat, 
why did you not put on thecap I saw you in this morning ?” 

“T couldn’t, sir,’’ said the boy. 

“No! why couldn’t you?” said Boswell. 

‘Because my mammy took it from me to boil the pudding in!” 

The doctor gathered up his Herculean frame, stood erect, touched the ceiling with 
his wig, stared or squinted—indeed, looked any way but the right way. At last, with 
mouth open (none of the smallest), and stomach heaving, he with some difficulty re- 
covered his breath, and looking at Boswell with dignified contempt, he roared out with 
the lungs of a stentor— 

“Mr. Boswell, sir, leave off laughing; and under pain of my eternal displeasure, 
never utter a single syllable of this abominable adventure to any soul living, while you 
breathe,’’ and so, sir, said mine host, you have the positive fact from the mouth of 
your very humble servant. Angelo’s Reminiscences. 


Curious Crock at Srrassurcu.—At Strasburgh there is a clock of all others the 
most famous, invented by Conradius Dasipodius, in the year 1571. Before the clock 
stands a globe on the ground, showing the motions of the heavens, stars and planets 
The heavens are carried about by the first mover, in twenty-four hours. Saturn, by 
his proper motion, is carried about in thirty years; Jupiter in twelve; Mars, in two; 
the Sun, Mercury and Venus, in one year, and the Moon in one month. In the clock 
itself, there are two tables on the right and left hand, showing the eclipses of the sun 
and moon from the year 1573 to the year 1624. The third table in the middle, is di- 
vided into three parts. In the first part, the statues of Apollo and Diana show the 
course of the year, and the day thereof, being carried about in one year; the second 
part shews the year of our Lord, and the equinoctial days, the hours of each day, the 
minutes of each hour, Easter day, and all other feasts, and the dominical letter. The 
third part hath the geographical description of all Germany, and particularly of Stras- 
burgh, and the names of the inventor and all the workmen. In the middle frame of the 
clock is an astrolabe, shewing the sign in which each planet is every day; and there 
are the statues of the seven planets upon a round piece of iron, lying flat; so that 
every day, the planet that rules the day comes forth, the rest being hid within the 
frames, till they come out by course at their day; as the sun upon Sunday, and so for 
all the week. And there is also a terrestrial globe, which shews the quarter, the half- 
hour, and the minutes. There is also the skull of a dead man, and statues of two 
boys, whereof one turns the hour-glass, when the clock hath struck, the other puts 
forth the rod in his hand at each stroke of the clock. Moreover, there are the statues of 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, and many observations of the moon. In the 
upper part of the clock are four old men’s statues, which strike the quarters of the 
hour; the statue of Death comes out at each quarter to strike, but is driven back by 
the statue of Christ, with a spear in his hand, for three quarters, but in the fourth 
quarter, that of Christ goes back, and that of Death strikes the hour with a bone in his 
hand, and then the chimes sound. On the top of the clock, is an image of a cock, 
which in the day crows aloud and claps his wings. Besides, this clock is decked with 
many rare pictures; and, being on the inside of the church, carries another frame to 
the outside of the wall, wherein the hours of the sun, the courses of the moon, the 
length of the day, and such other things, are set out with great art. 


Guns were invented by Swartz, a German, about 1378, and were brought into use by 
the Venetians, in 1382. Cannon were invented at an anterior date. They were first 
used at the battle of Cressy in 1346. In England they were first used at the seige of, 
Berwick, in 1405. It was not until 1544, however, that they were cast in England. 
They were used on board the ships by the Venetians in 1539, and were in use among 
the Turks about the same time. An artillery company was instituted in England for 
weekly military exercises in 1610. 
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Tae Maw tuart tue Doce Barxep at.—The following, from an old number of the 
New Orleans Picayune, is as good both in the story and the moral as though it had 
come from sop himself: ** A few days ago, we noticed a man walking along one of 
our principal streets, whose appearance indicated that he was * in a peck of troubles,” 
He looked cross enough to bite a tenpenny nail in two; something very serious dis- 
turbed his equanimity. While we were wondering what it could have been—whether 
or not he had failed in business, or lost money by somebody else who had failed— 
whether or not his wife had eloped with his best friend-- all formed a strange problem. 
The face of matters wonderfully changed by quite a simple incident. We had not 
absolutely determined in our own mind the nature of his grievance, when an impudent 
little terrier, squatted upon the sidewalk, discovered something offensive in the appear- 
ance of the man to whom we have alluded, and jumped towards him with a sharp and 
angry bark. This was altogether too great an indignity, and filled the cup of our tra- 
veller’s annoyance to overflowing. He turned fiercely towards the dog, and while he 
insulted him with a blunt oath, attempted to kick him. The cur was altogether too 
nimble, and as he leaped aside to avoid the punishment he had earned, barked more 
furiously than before. The man’s anger knew no bounds; the more the dog barked at 
him, the more anxious he seemed to be to succeed in kicking him. The figure they cut 
as the terrier capered into the middle of the street, the man after him, the dog yelping, 
and his antagonist swearing louder and louder, was ludicrous in the extreme. People 
gathered upon the sidewalk in crowds. The ladies looked on and giggled; the men 
braced themselves against the walls and shook their sides bravely; and the boys yelled 
out, with great delight, “ go it old fellow, go it while you’re young.”? The man who 
was making so laughable an exhibition of himself soon discovered that the dog was 
altogether too agile for him, and gave up the chase in despair. It was not until then he 
observed that in his anger he had made a fool of himself. He hastily drew down his 
hat over his brow and walked rapidly away. 

When our merriment had subsided, we could not help thinking how much this little 
incident resembled human life ; that is, the life of many specimens of humanity. If the 
man whose story we have told had only walked quietly on his way and taken no notice 
of the outcry of the cur, no matter whether the cur was governed by wanton or mali- 
cious motives, he would have excited by his conduct neither laughter in others, nor 
diminished his own self-respect. Soin a thousand things of life. He who pursues his 
own path fearlessly and calmly, without heeding the puerile assaults of those who can- 
not by any possibility affect his destinies, will act a part dictated by good sense and 
wisdom. Tis passing strange, that in a life so brief as this, when it is in the power of 
each one to add to the other’s enjoyment, there should be so many curs. The business 
of one half the people of the world seems to be to render the remainder uncomfortable 
and unhappy. There might be some slight extenuation, if by making others miserable 
they could add to their own happiness ; but no such results follow their labors. Indul- 
gence in their own malicious propensities not only annoys others, but keeps themselves 
ina ** perfect stew,’? by no means conducive to comfort. The true way to manage 
these curs is to pass them quietly by—their yelping is altogether innocuous. The mo- 
ment you meddle with them, you find yourself in the position of the man who attempted 
to kick the dog—laughed at and derided, without the healing balm of self-approval in 
compensation. 


Astronomy was first studied by the Moors, and was by them introduced into Europe 
in 1201. The rapid progress of Modern Astronomy dates from the time of Copernicus. 
Books of Astronomy and Geometry were destroyed, as infected with magic, in Eng- 
Jand, under the reign of Edward VI, in 1552. 


Banks were first established by the Lombard Jews in Italy. The name is derived 
from banco, bench, benches being erected in the market places for the exchange of 
money, &c.. The first public bank was at Venice, in 1550. The Bank of England was 
first established in 1693. In 1696 its notes were at 20 per cent. discount. 
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WINTER FLOWERS. 


Tuey come, they come, those humble flowers, 
Not in the sunshine of the year, 

But in its cold and gloomy hours, 
To make earth’s dreariness less drear; 

They do not court the smiles of Spring, 
They ask no part in Summer’s reign; 

Nor warm, nor gorgeous robes they bring, 
To shield them from the cold and rain. 


Nor dwell they only on the soil 
Of sylvan scenes and gardens fair; 
But far on ways and wastes they smile, 
And need no culture and no care. 
They come all garmentless to prove 
There is no dearth of fost’ring care 
In Him whose all-enduring love 
Sustains them, and the meanest here. 


They are not like the worldly train 
Who closely cling in pomp and power: 
But stand aloof in care and pain, 
And leave us in the wintry hour: 
But like unto that noble soul 
Which shares the darkness of our lot, 
Whom adverse fate can ne’er control, 
But loves through ill, and alters not. 


Sam Suick anp nis Farner.—* My poor father used to say, ‘Sam, mind what | 
tell you : if a man don’t agree in all particulars with his church, and can’t go the whole 
hog with ’em, he aint justified on that account, no how, to separate from them ; for, 
Sam, schism is a sin in the eye of God. ‘The whole christian world,’ he would say, ‘is 
divided into two great families,—the Catholic and Protestant. Well, the Catholic is a 
united family, a happy family, and a strong family, all governed by one head ; and, 
Sam, as sure as eggs is eggs, that ere family will grub out ’tother one, stalk, branch 
and root ; it wont so much as leave the seed of it in the ground to grow by chance, as 
a natural curiosity. Now the Protestant family is like a bundle of refuse shingles, 
when withied up together (which it never was, and never will be, to all etarnity), no 
great of a bundle arter all ; you might take it up under one arm and walk off with it 
without winkin’. But when all lyin’ loose, as it always is, just look at it, and see 
what a sight it is, all blown about by every wind of doctrine, some away up e’en a-most 
out of sight, others rollin’ over and over in the dirt, some split to pieces, and others so 
warped by the weather and cracked by the sun, no two of ’em will lie so as to make a 
close jint. They are all divided into sects,—railin, quarrellin, separatin, and agreein in 
nothin, but hatin each other. It is awful to think on. T’other family will some day 
or other gather them all up, put them into a bundle, and bind them tight up, and con- 
demn ’em as fit for nothing under the sun but the fire. Now he who splits one of these 
here sects by schism, or he who preaches schism, commits a grievous sin ; and, Sam, 
if you valy your own peace of mind, have nothing to do with such folks.’ ”’ 


Tue first standing army of modern times was established by Charles VII, of France, 
in 1445. Previous to that time the king had depended upon his nobles for contingents 
in time of war. A standing army was first established in England in 1638 by Charles 
1, but it was declared illegal, as well as the organization of the Royal Guards in 1679. 
The first permanent military band instituted in England was the Yeomen of the Guards, 
established in 1486. 
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Tue Rich Men.—Translated from the Welch.—In times past, there lived in a certain 
parish a great and wealthy lord ; and he was the richest man in possession of houses 
and lands, of gold and silver, and of every worldly property, as well as with regard to 
office and honor, of any in his district. 

And one morning, at the break uf dawn, after the third crowing of the cock, there 
was a voice heard distinctly proclaiming three times in this manner :—‘ To-night, this 
very night, shall the greatest and richest man in this parish die.”? And it was told the 
nobleman how such a spiritual voice was heard, as it were from heaven ; and when he 
heard of it he was exceedingly troubled, and sent for the best of physicians, far and 
near, who watched by his bed unceasingly, ministering to him every medicine they 
could bring to their mind and knowledge, and every support of life that they could dis- 
cover by learning and deep study. And the night wore away, although it appeared to 
the nobleman as long as a man’s life, and the dawn broke, and the nobleman and his 
friends rejoiced exceedingly that he was alive. 

At sunrise, lo! the church bell was tolling the knell of some one dead, and they sent 
in great haste to inquire who it was. And the answer came that it was a poor old blind 
beggar-man, who had been often seen more than half naked at the road-side, asking 
alms ; and who, although he received something from others, yet never received any- 
thing from the rich nobleman, his neighbor. And when the nobleman heard of it, he 
said, ‘* 1 knew well that the wicked old fellow was a cheat and imposter, and, as he has 
left neither children nor relations, as I am the lord of the territory, to me belongs, by 
the law of the land, all the wealth of the old unconscionable dog.’? So they sent and 
minutely searched the house, and in it they found nothing but a truss of straw, and a 
bolster of rushes, and the old man dead upon them ; and in the house there was neither 
food, nor drink, nor fire, nor clothes as a protection from cold; and it was seen that it 
was from hunger and cold that the old hermit had died. And, from seeing this, the 
wealthy old lord became exceedingly sorrowful, and took it greatly to heart; and, after 
Sorrowing for a great many days, and praying to God, it came to his recollection that 
blessed ave the religious poor, angl theirs is the treasure of wealth in the happy region of Hea- 
ven. And from thenceforward he became a religious man, giving alms, and practising 
charity, and performing every godly and moral act to the end of his life ; endowing 
religious houses, and churches, and alms-houses, and hospitals, and schools; and 
relieving from every poverty and want he saw or heard of ; and he died a devout saint. 
And in his last hour his words were these: ‘‘I shall go to my betters; I shall go to 
the old hermit ; and blessed shall [ be in that, though I be litter under his feet.”” At 
the hour in which he died there was heard the voices of angels singing the welcome of 
happinesstohim. And he was buried, according to his desire, in the old hermit’s grave. 





Peace or Minp.—Though peace of mind does not constitute happiness, happiness 
cannot exist without it, our serenity being the result of our own exertions, while our 
happiness is dependent on others : hence the reason wliy it is so rare ; for, on how few 
can we count! Our wisdom, therefore, is best shown in cultivating all that leads to the 
preservation of this negative blessing, which, while we possess it, will prevent us from 
ever becoming wholly wretched. 


Lost wealth may be restored by industry—the wreck of health regained by temper- 
ance—forgotten knowledge restored by study—alienated friendship smoothed into for- 
getfulness—even forfeited reputation won by penitence and virtue. But who ever 
looked upon his vanished hours—recalled his slighted years—stamped them with wis- 
dom—effaced from Heaven’s record the fearful blot of wasted time,?—Mrs. Sigourney. 


Wir, like every other power, has its boundaries. Its success depends on the apti- 
tude of others to receive impressions ; and that as some bodies, indissoluble by heat, 
can set the furnace and crucible at defiance, there are minds upon which the rays of 
fancy may be pointed without effect, and which no fire of sentiment can agitate or 
exalt. 
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ReEvIEW OF CuRRENT LITERATURE. 


1. Kyriace; or, Orpivary or Mass. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This is a small hand-book, containing the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus 
Dei, for the different Feasts and Sundays of the year, with the Gregorian Chants, in 
modern notation. We confess we are unable to determine the peculiar merits of the 
Kyriale, from our limited knowledge of the Gregorian Chant, which is adopted in this 
work. The preface sets forth many reasons why this Chant should be generally used 
in our Churches, and informs us that the work has been published at the request of 
several Bishops, who are desirous of having it introduced into their respective dioceses. 
It bears the seal of approbation of our own most beloved Archbishop, who “ declares 
his satisfaction at the undertaking, and his desire to see the Ecclesiastical Chant intro- 
duced wherever the circumstances of the various congregations will permit.’’ 


2. Tue Works or Geratp Grirrin. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. Baltimore: 

Murphy & Co. 

We have delayed a notice of these works with the hope that we should find time to 
present to our readers, not merely a passing notice, but a review worthy of the distin- 
guished author and in keeping with the merits of his works. But this time has not 
been afforded us, hence a brief notice must suffice for the present. 

Gerald Griffin is an author that can be freely recommended to the Catholic young 
men of our country, as a model in every way worthy of their imitation. He dedicated 
his life to literature, but not for the profit arising therefrom, for perhaps no man cared 
less for this world’s treasures. The main object in all his writings was to purify the 
character of the stage and to elevate the standard of works of fiction. Hence his 
writings possess a purity of thought and sentiment, a refinement of taste, a delicacy of 
conception, a bold and vigorous style, which is rarely met with in similar works. 
Everywhere they inculcate a pure morality, and reprove everything that dares to invade 
the domain of virtue. With the purity of his own life and generous heart, they com- 
bine a humor and pathos which must commend them ito all, even those who are the 
most sensitive regarding works of fiction. Open them where you please, you are sure 
to find something that will give entertainment and instruction. From the elegant and 
classic pages of the ‘* Collegians,’’ to the mirthful ** Tales of the Munster Festivals,”’ 
there is an agreeableness in the style which carries the reader onward, with an interest 
that waxes stronger as he advances. The oftener one reads the works of this gifted 
author, the oftener he will desire to read them, and each time with renewed interest. 
But comment is unnecessary. Let those who desire works of fiction possessing true, 
genuine merit, purchase and read the works of Gerald Griffin. No select library ought 
to be without them, This, we believe, is the first complete American edition of Grif- 
fin’s works, and the very superior manner in which they are presented to the public, 
reflects much credit on the enterprising publishers. 


3. Report on tHe Menico-Lecat Duties or Coroners. By Alexander J. Semmes, 
A. M., M. D., one of the Secretaries of the American Medical Association. Phila- 
delphia: Collins. 

This is an interesting and learned essay on a subject of much deeper interest, even 
outside of the medical and legal professions, than the general reader might at first sup- 
pose. It traces out with considerable research, and in a clear and lucid style, the great 
antiquity, high dignity, and usefulness of the coroner’s office and functions, and makes 
many valuable suggestions for the improvement, both as respects its legal and medical 
connection of an office, which we apprehend has been much undervalued in our coun- 
try, and one which we fear is becoming of greater importance and delicacy in propor- 
tion to the vast and fearful increase of homicides in our midst. The thanks, not only 
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of the two professions, but of the public, are due to Dr. Semmes, who, we are glad to 
know, is a gifted young Catholic physician of Washington, holding an important and 
responsible medical office under the federal government. The ** Report ’’ forms a part 
of the published transactions of the American Medical Association, but has received 
from that body the merited compliment of a separate publication. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Fore1cn.—The most important item of literary intelligence from Europe is doubtless 
the certain news that Dr. Newman is about to undertake a new translation of the Bible 
from the Clementine standard edition of the Vulgate. Most of the Bibles, which bear 
the name of Douay, are far from being literal reprints from the Douay translation. 
Many versions have been made, until at length there is no uniform, or generally 
received edition in English, as far as the identity of language is concerned. Under 
these circumstances, a new and uniform translation will be hailed with pleasure. Dr. 
Newman is admirably fitted for the task. Cardinal Wiseman will doubtless aid in a 
work for which his talents and studies so eminently qualify him. A translation made 
under the auspices thus offered, will surely be a public benefit: beautiful in language, 
accurate as a version, careful in choice of words, free from obscurity, a translation, in 
a word, which may be a quasi standard, as reproducing perfectly the Vulgate, the only 
standard authorized by the Church. 

We notice in England, also, an announcement of a new edition of Faber’s Sir Lance- 
lot, and what is of still more interest, of a new work from his pen, entitled ** The Foot 
of the Cross, or the Sorrows of Mary,” to be ready early next year. 

A work is also announced, in reply to the Rev. Mr. Oldknow, that clergyman of 
the Established Church who endeavored to prop up the poor old establishment by 
forging the authority of Archbishops Carroll, Purcell and Blanc. He doubtless sup- 
posed all dead, but finds that two are alive to repudiate the doctrines he would as- 
cribe to them. As to Archbishop Carroll’s funeral, it would be well to know that, 
among Bishop Brute’s papers are preserved long details as to the projected arrange- 
ments for the ceremony, drawn up by him at the time. These will prove conclu- 
sively, that the idea of Anglican ordinations never entered into the minds of the 
Catholic clergy, and that Episcopalian ministers, like their Presbyterian brethren, 
were regarded merely as laymen. Newman’s occasional sermons we mentioned in 
our last. An authorized version of the Raccolta has appeared in England. 

On the continent we may mention a new work by De Ségur, author of ‘Short 
Answers to objections against religion,’’ entitled ‘‘La religion enseignée aux enfants,’’ and 
we doubt not will be found as practical, as popular and as useful as his former work. 

A new volume of the Etudes de Théologie, de Philosophie et d’Histoire, by Fathers 
Gagaron and Daniel, has also appeared, and it will be of additional interest to Ameri- 
can readers, from its containing a sketch of the Life of Madame Elizabeth Galitzin, 
the Provincial of the Sacred Heart, who died here some years since, and of whom 
there has been no sketch, we believe, except that in De Courcy’s Catholic Church. 

The volume: ‘ Cadres de prones pour tous les demanches,”? by the Abbé Vincent, 
is spoken of as a series of substantial instructions, rapid but not dry development of 
the gospel texts, rising often, in spite of its form of outline merely, to real eloquence. 
The Catholic papers mention favorably, ‘* Méthode pratique de faire le Catéchisme,” 
by Mgr. Devie, formerly Bishop of Belley; Du Paganisme, de son principe et de son 
histoire, by the Abbé Francois Chesnel; Mozart, Vie d’un artiste Chrétien au XVIII 
siecle, by Goschler, and De la vocation ou moyens d’atleindre sa fin dans le marriage et 
lavie parfaite, by Mgr. Luquet. 

Casterman announces in Belgium, Saints et Grands hommes du Catholicisme en Bel- 
gique, by Father de Smet of the Society of Jesus, while a new volume of the deeply 
interesting letters of our Father de Smet, is announced by Vandereydt. 
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AmERIcAN aproap.—American Catholic literature is not unknown abroad. We 
learn that the new revised edition of Archbishop Kenrick’s Theologia Dogmatica, is 
daily expected, from the celebrated press of Mr. Dessain (late Hanicq’s), in Malines. 
We also learn that this work will appear with the espegial sanction of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Malines, who has been pleased to signify a very high estimate of its 
merits. England reprints Brownson’s Review, and with Scotland and Ireland it has re- 
published Fredet’s Ancient and Modern Histories, which, we learn, are used as Text Books 
in the Irish University, and the whole of Dunigan’s Home Library, Dr. Pise’s Zenosius, 
Mrs. Dorsey’s Tears on the Diadem, McLeod’s Elder’s House, Cannon’s Father Felix; 
and still more recently, the Shipwreck, the Hamiltons, and the Young Crusaders. 
France translated Father de Smet’s Oregon Missions, and within the last year, Galitzin’s 
Defence of Catholic Principles, and Dr. White’s Life of Mrs. Seton. Germany, too, pays 
its honor to our young literature: MeSherry’s Willitoft, Cannon’s Father Feliz, and 
McLeod’s Elder’s House, circulate in German; then Archbishop’s Kenrick’s Primacy 
appeared in the same language. Dr. Brownson’s Conversations between Uncle Jack and 
his Nephew, translated by the Rev. Mr. Schindler, have just been published by Bachem 
of Cologne, and Etlinger of Wurzburg, is issuing in four volumes, a translation of 
Shea’s History of the Catholic Missions among the Indian Tribes of the United States. 

American.—In the present prostration of commercial affairs at home there is little 
new to announce since our last. The Convert, by Dr. Brownson, has been issued by 
Dunigan & Brother; Mr. O’Shea has issued the Young Communicants, by the authoress 
of Geraldine, and Mr. Donahoe of Boston, has issued Perils of the Ocean and Wilder- 
ness, by our prolific and popular author, John Gilmary Shea, Esq., through whose 
persevering industry and zeal so much of the early Catholic history of this country 
has been brought before the public. The same publisher has issued, in a neat style, a 
translation of the Abbé Hulot’s work on Balls and Dancing, and a new edition of 
Preparation for Death, and a few reprints of minor works that have been published be- 
fore in this country, constitute the principal issues of the month, except those of our 
own publishers, Messrs. Murphy & Co., who have, notwithstanding the commercial 
panic, been actively engaged in catering for the public. Their first and most important 
issue, is their new Prayer Book, The Visitation Manual. This new compilation of 
Prayers and Instructions, according to the spirit of St. Frances de Sales, is a valuable 
addition to our devotional literature, and is destined to become a favorite companion 
of the faithful. They have also issued a new and beautiful edition of Dr. Faber’s 
popular Works, in4 volumes This edition is printed on fine paper, from large type— 
a very desirable improvement, that will no doubt be appreciated by the numerous ad- 
mirers of this deservedly popular author. Also, a new and uniform edition of the 
Popular Tales and Romances of Hendrik Conscience, in 6 handsome volumes. The Thou- 
sand and One Days, a Companion to the Arabian Nights, with an Introduction by Miss 
Pardoe, is the title of another new and attractive volume of Moral Tales, embellished 
with fine Engravings, issued uniform with Conscience’s Tales, for which we predict an 
extensive sale for many years to come. The Kyriale, or Ordinary of Mass: containing 
the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei, according to the different Feasts and 
Sundays of the year, with Gregorian Chants in Modern Notation, for the use of Cath- 
olic Choirs and Congregations, is another valuable addition to our Liturgical literature. 
They also announce, as nearly ready, a new revised edition of the Roman Vesperal, 
Pictorial Bible Stories, No. 3; Mysteries of the Rosary; Silva or, the Triumph of Virtue; 
Martha or, the Hospital Sister, &c. 

Mr. Walsh, of Cincinnati, announces as nearly ready for publication, The Sacra- 
mentals of the Holy Catholic Church, or Flowers from the Garden of the Liturgy. By Rev. 
W. J. Barry, with the approbation of the Mt. Rev. Archbishop Purcell. This is an 
important work, and one for which we predict an extensive circulation. The approba- 
tion of the venerable Archbishop, and the reputation of the gifted young author, will at 
once commend it favorably to the attention of the Catholic community. 











Epirors’ TaBLe. 


Curistmas Day.—The Feast of Christmas, with all its joyous associations, again 
returns. Its approach is hailed with innate feelings of pleasure by the young and the 
old. We hear in anticipation the joyous anthem sung by the angelic hosts on the happy 
morn that witnessed the birth of the infant Saviour, giving glory to God on high, and 
proclaiming peace to fallen man. Weare invited to approach the crib of the Son of 
God, and to join in that anthem of joy and praise: to mingle our prayers with those of 
Mary, his Virginal Mother, and St. Joseph; to draw near to the manger, to admire, to 
love, to adore! Having first discharged those duties which our holy mother the Church, 
calls on us to perform on Christmas morning, go then and enter on the festivities of 
the day. But, kind reader, before doing so, peruse with attention the following extract 
from a Christmas sermon, delivered by the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, late Archbishop of 
Dublin: 

‘*Oh ye, on whom God has lavished the favors of this world; ye, who are going to 
enjoy in the bosom of your happy families the festivities of this joyful season, think 
how many there are whose Christmas feast is but the bitter bread of misery and the 
sad cup of human affliction. Alleviate their sorrows, and may God watch over you 
through life, and crown you in eternity with a diadem of glory.” 


THE SONG OF THE CHRISTMAS CHIME. 


The following extract from a poem, written some years ago for the Lamp, contains 
some happy and well-expressed sentiments: 


With merry peal the Christmas chime 
Doth cleave the midnight sky; 

And ring along the frosty breeze, 
From yonder turret high. 

And on its swell doth gladly fly 
The spirit of the chime, 

To herald with its joyous song, 
The merry Christmas time. 


It sings a song of other days, 
And it tells of bygone time; 
For years have fled since first it shed 
The notes of its merry chime. 
Though ages have passed, and countless dead 
Have bowed to the stroke of time, 
Those joyous bells peal merrily on 
As they ring the Christmas chime. 


Away it bounds through the midnight air, 
And floats along the gale; 

It scattereth love, and spreadeth joy, 
As it dances through the vale. 3 

It greeteth the young, and greeteth the old, 
And it gladdens each list’ning ear; 

For it singeth a song that is only heard 
But once in the passing year. 


It hasteth away to the schoolboy’s bed, 
And it whispereth in his ear; 

And his cheek is flushed, and his smile is bright, 
As he murmureth, mother dear! 
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For he dreameth of home and its wond’rous love, 
As he thinks of the Christmas time, 

And his heart grows warm as he eagerly lists 
To the song of the good old chime. 


On land or sea, in hope or fear, 
It is a welcome guest; 

It cometh:like some angel bright, 
Or like some spirit blessed. 

Though sorrow’s cup be brimming o’er, 
ft wakes a mournful smile; 

It makes us think of happier days, 
And childhood’s merry time. 


Then peal away thou brave old chime, 
Go scatter peace and joy; 

I love thee now, e’en as of yore, 
When but a careless boy. 

Thou tellest of a mother’s love, 
And of a father’s smile; 

- God speed thee as thou hasteth by, 

Thou merry Christmas chime! 


Tue Governor or Maryianp anv wis Carnoxic Critics.—We felt it our duty, 
some months since, with much regret, to rebuke the precipitancy and demonstrate the 
injustice of an assault made by a distinguished Catholic reviewer upon the decisien of 
the Supreme Court of the U. S., in the Dred Scott case, before the opinion of that elevated 
tribunal and the official reasons for its action had been given to the world. We are 
sorry to be compelled to enter a similar protest now, against the unjust and unbecoming 
arraignment of the Governor of Maryland, by a leading Catholic press of New York, ° 
on account of his recent official interposition to enforce the laws of the State, in this 
city, and to secure to all classes of our people the free exercise of the elective franchise. 
It is so seldom, now-a-days, that those entrusted with public authority are found will- 
ing to assume personal and official responsibility—for the sake of defending the rights 
and protecting the interests of a denounced and disfranchised minority—tkat the manly 
and honest effort of any public officer to discharge his duty, in that behalf, is entitled, 
even it be mistaken or misdirected, to the kindest and most favorable construction of 
ail good men. Certainly no one—and especially no stranger—far removed from the 
scene of difficulty and the opportunities of accurate knowledge—is justified in ascribing 
either mistake or misdirection to any such official action, without the fullest and most 
deliberate investigation and reflection. Least of all doés it become one belonging to 
and speaking in the name of any class whose rights, in common with others of their 
fellow-citizens, are sought to be maintained by official intervention, hastily and unad- 
visedly to put the legality of that intervention in doubt, and thus destroy the efficacy 
by destroying the moral force of the only power upon which depend, in the last resort, 
the maintenance of the laws and constitution, and the security and rights of the citizen. 

We do not propose entering into any of the political questions surrounding our recent 
municipal and State elections. To call either of them an election—in the sense of a fair 
and uatrammeled expression of the public will, by those lawful voters who had a right 
to express it—would be an insult to our readers. No honest man in the community, 
of any party, believes any such thing, and only a few of the most reckless and inte- 
rested venture to assert it. They were disgraceful triumphs of violence, ruffian- 
ism, conspiracy and murder, over the laws, the constituted authorities, and the 
franchises of the citizen. No reasonable man, of any party, doubts this, What the 
results of those elections would have been if the laws had been enforced, we have no 
means of knowing, nor do we care. We are looking only at the facts. We write in 
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the interest of no party, but only in that of the constitution and the laws, which are as 
high as the Heavens above all party. 

The Governor of Maryland, then, unless he wilfully closed his eyes, ears and un- 
derstanding, could not help knowing before the last election, that at the municipal 
election the majesty of the laws had been assailed in a most vital point and the freedom 
of the elective franchise converted into a mockery. The result of the last election 
now demonstrates that he had equal reason for knowing, in advance, that the same laws 
would then again be set at naught, though the municipal authorities should lend to 
their enforcement the utmost vigor and good faith. That these laws were, in fact, 
trodden under foot at the last election, in spite of the extraordinary arrangements made 
by the Mayor in concert with the Governor, is a triumphant though unhappy vindica- 
tion of the reasonableness of the Governor’s proclaimed conviction, that there was an 
existing conspiracy so to subvert them. The Governor therefore had reason—justified 
then and vindicated now—for believing that the laws could not or would not be enforced. 
He was bound by his constitutional oath to see that they should be enforced. ‘* He 
shall take care,’’ says the 10th section of the Constitution, ‘that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.”? Here was his duty—how was he to perform it? 

About his duty there is no room for cavil. About the mode of performing it, and 
the expediency of the particular mode selected—the calling out of the militia—there 
was and is serious difference of opinion. We feel bound however to say, that of those 
who doubted and doubt its expediency, by far the larger number, in our judgment, did 
and do so, not because of any doubt as to the existence of a great public evil and 
exigency, but because of a melancholy uncertainty as to the existence, at the time, in 
our community, of a moral tone sufficiently high to secure the co-operation of the 
masses in vindicating the supremacy of the law. But, whatever may have been the 
ground of doubt upon the question of expediency—upon the question of right—of 
constitutional power in the Executive to call out the militia ia the emergency of an 
apprehended and imminent subversion of the law—we do not think that there is or has 
been here, much diversity of opinion. The professional gentlemen consulted by the Gov- 
ernor—some of them lawyers of recognized national reputation—were unanimous in 
sustaining the strict regularity and constitutionality of his action. The impression 
produced by the announcement of a different opinion on the part of other respectable 
counsel, seems to have been chiefly one of surprise. To unprofessional minds such a 
difference approaches the borders of the incomprehensible, for the question seems to 
lie in a nut shell not larger than the chariot of Queen Mab. 

Section 9 of the Constitution provides that the Governor ‘* may call out the militia to 
repel invasions, suppress insurrections, and enforce the execution of the laws.’’ Sec- 
tion 10, which we have already quoted, commands him to ‘* take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.’? The grant of power and the imposition of duty both involve and 
compel the exercise of his official judgment and discretion in asserting the one and dis- 
charging the other. ‘The Constitution does not, nor does any law authorize him to shift 
the responsibility upon any one else. He is bound to assume it himself. This, we 
believe, no one, in Maryland, denies. The difference of opinion exists then not as to 
his discretion, but as to when and how he must exercise it. The counsel advising the 
Governor are of opinion that if he has reason to anticipate a resistance to the laws, he is 
bound to take measures beforehand, to crush it. The counsel advising the Mayor are 
of opinion that the Governor has no right to prepare measures of suppression before- 
hand—he must wait till there is ‘* actual” resistance to the laws before he can constitu- 
tionally organize the means of enforcing them. Our New York contemporary sees a 
‘* military dictatorship” in any use of the militia whatever. He ignores the Constitu- 
tion altogether. 

It is quite clear that the right to call out the militia ‘to enforce the execution 
of the laws ”’ is just as extensive as the right to do the same thing te ‘* repel inva- 
sions” and ‘* suppress insurrections.’’ It is all part of the same grant—conveyed in 
the identical words. If the Governor has no power to prepare means beforehand in 
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the one case, he has not in the others. If he has the power in any one of the cases he 
has it in all. Now, to say that the Governor, when a hostile army is on our borders, 
has no right to muster his troops to meet or disperse the invaders, but must wait till 
they cross the boundary line of the State before he can sound a trumpet or beat a 
drum-call ; to say that if he has reason to anticipate a servile insurrection, he has no 
constitutional power to call out the militia in advance, but must wait till men’s throats 
are cut before he can lawfully embody them to suppress it—is, in our poor judgment, 
to say what sets at defiance the common reason of men. In like manner and by neces- 
sary consequence, to say that if the Governor has reason to believe or know that the 
laws are about to be resisted, he must still wait till they are actually overthrown and 
their enforcement has become perhaps impossible, before he can constitutionally cause 
a musket to be loaded with a view to securing their faithful execution—is, it seems to 
us, to reduce to a practical absurdity all the ostensible guaranties of the Constitution. 
If the power and right to use certain means in the performance of an official duty, do 
not involve, in law, the authority to prepare those means in advance of the occasion 
when the performance of the duty is anticipated, there is more foundation than we had 
supposed for the vulgar distinction between law and common sense. 

A word more upon another point. In the New York journal to which we have 
referred, the official action of the Governor, it was said, had declared our city under 
“martial law.’”?> We need scarcely reply that such a statement was utterly without 
foundation. By our laws the militia are required to be annually enrolled and embodied. 
From neglect, this duty had not been performed for several years, and the Governor 
merely directed that to be done—in view of the exigency and in entire accordance with 
the statutory provisions on the subject—which ought to have been done by the enrolling 
officers before. This direction he accompanied with the proper order to the command- 
ing Officers to report the forces when so enrolled and embodied, for service. There 
was no interruption or pretence of interruption to the ordinary course of the laws, the 
tribunals of justice, or the functions of the civil magistrates. The military force was 
merely placed in readiness to be called, if need should be, in aid of the civil power. 
‘Martial law,”? which involves the suspension of all other law, was never dreamed of, 
much less suggested. 

We may add that we find it difficult to treat with seriousness the arguments of those 
persons who affect to discuss a question like this, upon the theory that a resort 
to the militia, by the Executive, under his constitutional power, involves the risk of a 
military despotism and the subversion of the “ liberties ’’ of the people. We can- 
not bring ourselves to regard the Governor of Maryland—in his room at Barnum’s 
Hotel, surrounded by aids and advisers taken for the occasion, from civil life, and 
ordering out a force composed of private citizens altogether, summoned for the day from 
their ordinary peaceful avocations to maintain the dignity and supremacy of their own 
laws—as in any point of view the type of a warrior-tyrant. We cannot say that we 

ver expect to see such a functionary entering the chamber of the First Branch of the 
City Council, booted and spurred, in imitation of Cromwell or Napoleon. We should 
as soon look for Horatius Cocles defending Baltimore street bridge, or Curtius leaping 
into an abyss in Monument Square. All these apprehensions and historical analogies 
belong, we presume to think, to the same class of reasoning, illustration and probability, 
We will not admit that a Constitution made in the year of our Lord 185], is to be read 
or interpreted by any such lights. We do not think that the men who made it or the 
people who ratified it were at all afraid of being, at any time, dragooned by the Gover- 
nor, under any of its clauses, or supposed that he was any the less a civil officer because 
he was authorized, in prescribed cases, to call out the militia, i. e. the people them- 
selves. In all solemnity and seriousness we confess that our apprehensions of danger 
to republican institutions turn rather to the rebellious spirit which defies the law, than 
to the responsible authorities who endeavor to assert its sovereignty. We dread the 
despotism of the revolver, the bowie-knife and the slung-shot, far more than the 
tyranny of the Adjutant General’s office. We fear officiel connivance and imbecility, 
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far more than official usurpation. But most of all do we dread and sorrow over the 
moral apathy of a community, which does not feel that the subversion of its laws by 
ruffians is a stain as well as a wound, and which does not blush to sit quiet, while the 
holiest rights of the weakest and most helpless of its citizens are trampled publicly into 
the dust. 

If our New York contemporary had but paused to enquire about the facts and to 
learn even a little of the constitutional provisions which we have endeavored to explain, 
he would have spared us the unpleasant necessity of thus repudiating his doctrines as 
any fair representation of Catholic feeling or opinion. That they have been quoted, as 
such, by the partizan press, has given to them a sort of importance, which we should 
not otherwise have: been disposed to recognize. 


Turrty-First Annuat Report of tHE Presipent anv Directors or tHe Batti- 
MORE AND O10 Raitroap Company. Baltimore: Printed by John Murphy & Co. 
Our position as conductors of a religious and literary periodical, denies us the privilege 
of discussing the financial concerns of this Company; but, as travellers and publishers, 
we are particularly interested in one branch of its operations which we have always 
been glad to find conducted with the greatest propriety as regards the comfort and 
interests of our citizens. We allude to the Transportation Department. A large por- 
tion of the Report before us relates to its management, and we are sure the Stockholders 
and all who peruse the document, will not fail to be struck by the clear and satisfactory 
details presented by Dr. Woodside and Mr. William Prescott Smith, the Master and 
Assistant Master of Transportation. 

Under the supervision of these experienced gentlemen, the trade and travel of the 
road have been conducted, during the last year, with unexampled success. The 
merchant requires certainty,—the traveller comfort; and when we combine thest two 
elements in the management of a road which is not only so important to our own eity, 
but is also the shortest and most central route throughout the breadth of the Union, we ean- 
not but believe that the hopes and predictions of the early projectors of this splendid 
thoroughfare will be completely realized. The gross income of the Main Stem during 
the last year, has been $4,616,998; being an increase of $231 047 over the preceding 
year, and no less than $905,544 over the fiscal year of 1855! 

By this road and its connections through the Northwestern Virginia and the Ohio 
railways, an uninterrupted communication, almost on the same degree of latitude, is 
opened with Cincinnati and St. Louis. Very soon this Main Central Stem will proceed 
through Jefferson City, still further westward; and we venture to predict that the day 
will come (and perhaps to many who shall read this article}, when the freight that is 
loaded at Baltimore, will pass onward by a continuous line of railway till it is deposited 
at San Francisco, on the shores of the Pacific. A candid examination of the map, we 
think, will fully justify our prophecy. The Report has been issued in a beautiful 
style, from the press of Messrs. John Murphy & Co. 
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Recorp or Events. 


From October 20th to November 20th, 1857. 





ForREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Rome.—One of the first public acts of the Holy Father after his return to his capital 
was the delivering of an Allocution, in which he recapitulates the events of his journey 
through his dominions, which he says was undertaken principally to satisfy his 
devotion to the Mother of God, by making a pilgrimage to her Church at Loretto, and 
at the same time, visiting every town, village and hamlet that could be reached in his 
course in order to satisfy himself personally of the condition of his subjects. In this 
important document, which we give entire elsewhere, His Holiness expresses his deep 
satisfaction for the cordial affection, with which he was everywhere received by his sub- 
jects, and concludes by granting the Catholic wor}d the blessing of general jubilee. 

During his journey the Pope had been waited on by a deputation from Civita Veec- 
chia requesting him to visit that City. With this request His Holiness could not 
comply at the time, but promised to do so soon as convenient after his return to Rome. 
Accordingly, on the 13th of October, he departed from Rome on his visit to Civita Vee- 
chia, which he reached at 4 c’clock the same evening. The whole population came out 
to meet him, and his reception was marked by every demonstration of affectionate re- 
gard. As usual, His Holiness first repaired to the Cathedral where he received the 
benediction of the adorable sacrament; from the Cathedral he went to the episcopal 
palace, from the balcony of which he gave his biessing to the people. At night the City 
was brilliantly illuminated, and the Pope entered a barge in order to go round the 
harbor to view the illumination. On the following day the Holy Father assisted at the 
ceremony of laying the first stone of a Railroad to connect Civita Vecchia with Rome. 
On the 15th, ‘‘after saying mass,’’ writes the correspondent of the London Weekly Re- 
gister, ‘‘the Holy Father started, at eight o’clock, to visit the old city of Corneto, 
which is about thirteen miles from Civita Vecchia. He was received there with great 
enthusiasm. He visited the old church, where he received benediction, and afterward 
imparted his solemn blessing from a balcony got ready for him in the Town-hall. 
Thence he walked through the town, and visited the only Convent of Passionist Nuns 
which has ever been erected. Also he went to sce a Convent of Benedictine Religious, and 
after receiving some refreshment, drove to the shore of the Mediterranean to visit some salt- 
works established by a French company. This he went to see in order to encourage the 
enterprising spirit which induced these speculators to undertake these works. The com- 
pany had prepared a throne for His Holiness, and implored him to bless the works and 
all the workmen employed on them, which the Holy Father willingly did. After this, the 
Pope embarked on board a small steamboat which was placed at his disposition by the 
French captain, and was waiting for him close to the shore; and on board of it, 
although it blew a strong contrary wind, he arrived in an hour and a half at Civita 
Vecchia, where a vast number of people, strangers as well as natives, were assembled 
to receive him. The rest of the evening he spent in receiving deputations and giving 
audiences.’’ Subsequently, the Holy Father visited Allumniere, a village situated in a 
mountainous district, near Civita Vecchia, which is famed for a very rich mine of alum, 
one of the very few that exist in Europe. His excursion was rendered somewhat dis- 
agreeable by the rain; and he shortly returned to Civita Vecchia, and from thence he 
departed to Rome on October the 17th. It is said that Civita Vecchia is to be enlarged 
and otherwise much improved. 

On the 21st of September, the Cardinals composing the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
assembled for the purpose of decreeing on the case pf the Beatification of the Blessed 
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Varmondv de Arborcis, Bishop of Jorea, who lived in the eleventh century. The 
favorable opinion of the first Congregation had been confirmed by His Holiness on the 
17th. The cause had specially submitted to the Congregation by the present Bishop of 
Jorea, Mgr. Arborio Mella, of the family of Marquises of Gallinaria, of which the blessed 
Varmondo was a member. The Sacred Congregation has also taken steps towards the 
introduction of the cause of a great number of servants of God, who in these latter times 
have been cruelly put to death by idolatrous enemies of the Christian faith in Corea, 
Cochin-China, Tonquin, in China, and in Oceanica. Their numbers amount to 94, of 
whom 83 belong to the Corea, 5 to Cochin-China, 2 to Tonquin, 3 to China, and 1 to 
Oceanica. Some of them, such as Mgr. Imbert, Bishop of Capsa, and 6 Missionary 
Priests, were members of that illustrious Seminary of the Foreign Missions in Paris; 
one was a Marist priest; the others were natives of the countries above named. Among 
these glorious martyrs were persons of both sexes, of all ages, and of every condition in 
life. In consequence of the favorable decision of the Congregation, the Holy Father was 
pleased to sign a Commission on the 24th of October. 

His Holiness, with that characteristic generosity which he always manifests in the 
cause of science, recently gave 500 Roman crowns towards procuring a complete set of 
magnetic and metereological instruments for the new Observatory of the Roman College? 

The papers of Rome announce the death of Cardinal Francisco de Medici, by apoplexy, 
on the evening of the 11th of October. The Cardinal was a native of Naples, and was 
in the fiftieth year of his age. The Abbe P. Ruffetti, of Bologna, has been lately 
raised to the Episcopal See of Bertinoro. The learned Abbe was for a long time mana- 
ger of the Vero Amico, an excellent journal of Bologna. 


France.—Among the most important events of the month is the death of the distin- 
guished French General, Eugene Cavaignac. He fell dead while out shooting; his dis- 
ease was the apoplexy. 

Gen. Cavaignac was born at Paris, December 15th, 1802. He entered the army at 
an early age, and in 1828 held a command in the French expedition to Morea. In the 
revolution of July, 1830, he was in garrison at Arras, and both there, and afterwards, 
at Metz, he openly avowed revolutionary principles. In consequence of this he was 
sent by the government to Africa, where he greatly distinguished himself. After the 
capture of Tlemeen, in 1836, he was left in command of the citadel of that place, in 
which perilous situation he displayed great bravery, repeatedly repelling the attacks of 
the Arabs. From that time he was actively engaged in the Algerine war, and rose ra- 
pidly in the service. 

When the republic was inaugurated in the spring of ’48, Lamartine, who was placed 
at the head of the provisional government, raised him to the rank of commandant of the 
military province of Algeria. This tribute was paid to him by the poet-statesman, not 
only because he knew his eminent fitness as a soldier for the post, but because of his 
well known attachment to constitutional republican government. 

In this position he remained until he was elected by a most appreciative constituency 
to the Legislative Assembly. He continued in that body until the Lamartine Pro- 
visional Government failed, when he became President. In the Assembly, his consis- 
tent affection for conservative republicanism was most thoroughly tried. He opposed 
with equal firmness the restorative of legitimacy as represented in the person of Henry, 
Prince of Chambord, the return of the Orleanists to power, in the person of the Count 
of Paris, and the spread of red republicanism and anarchy, as personified by Ledru 
Rollin, Louis Blanc, and Raspail. 

It was mainly owing to his unshaken and iron firmness that the revolution was put 
down in June, 1848. .It was true he received powerful aid from Lamoriciere and other 
gallant spirits who loved liberty, regulated and controlled by law. But he never hesi- 
tated or faltered, and where none but Bonaparte had ever succeeded, he too was success- 
ful—we mean in the quelling of a Parisian mob, when it had been thoroughly organized 
and had raised barricades. There is no other instance of success upon the part of those 
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who had tried this experiment, but the suppression of the ‘‘Insurrection of Sections,’’ 
by Napoleon the Great. 

He remained in the office of provisional president until the election under the consti- 
tation p.t forth by the Legislative Assembly. All remember how he was beaten by 
Louis Napoleon for the office of president. Although he received 1,600,000, yet his 
rival was elected by an almost unsurpassed majority. When the result was announced, 
however much he might have regretted it, notwithstanding he was in possession of the 
government, and notwithstanding the army was devoted to him, he quietly, like a true 
republican, submitted and went into retirement. At the time of his death, he wasa 
member elect of Imperial Chamber of Deputies, which was shortly to assemble in Paris. 

It is rumored that the Emperor contemplates dividing the empire into five great mil- 
itary governments, namely: Paris, Nantes, Lyons, Toulouse, and Strasburg; to bestow 
these governments on the four marshals who served in the Crimea—the fifth being given 
to Randau, former governor of Algeria; and, by this measure, to neutralize the power 
of Paris, and humble her to the same rank as the provincial capitals she has always 
Pelisier is to have the command of Paris, Canrobert 


treated with so much contempt. 
The Corps Legislatif, is expected to be shortly con- 


of Lyons, Bosquet of Toulouse. 
voked, as it must meet within six months from its dissolution. 

All the soldiers of the French army, who have served for two years are to receive an 
unlimited furlough, and it is said that by this measure the army will be decreased by 
50,000 men. 

A curious discovery has lately been made while repairing the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Jacobin Club, during the great revolution, and now known as the Hotel de 
Londres. The club which guided the destinies of the revolution during several years 
had often boasted of allowing the ambition of Robespierre and other leaders to progress 
so far, and no farther; and the members by vote had passed a law which entitled the 
majority to exclude from any particular seance any particular member whose interests 
might lead him to sway the opinions of the club. Robespierre, whose ambition ren- 
dered him an object of suspicion, had often been voted out of the assembly; -and it has 
been matter of surprise to the historians ef the time, that he could so long maintain his 
influencein spite of the violence of the opposition thus permitted. The secret is now 
revealed :—A small room, a hiding place in the thickness of the wall, has just been dis- 
covered, opening by a trap door into the very hall where the deliberations were being 
carried on, and whence he could listen to the measures to be taken against him, and, 
thus forearmed, have power to defeat them. It is evident that this hiding place must 
have been often occupied by Robespierre; and when first entered by the workmen, the 
traces of his presence were still visible in the journal which lay upon the table, and the 
writing paper, from which had been torn a small portion, as if for the purpose of mak- 
ing amemorandum. The only book which was found in the place was a volume of 
Florian, open at the second chapter of Claudine. It was covered with snuff, which had 
evidently been shaken from the reader’s shirt frill, and bore testimony to the truth of 
history, which records the simplicity of the literary tastes of Robespierre. His presence 
seemed still to hang about that small space, as though he had quitted it but the moment 
before; and, singular enough, the marks of his feet, as though he had recently trodden 
through the mud, were still visible on the tiles with which the flooring is composed. 

General Orgini has lately embarked from Marseilles for Italy. His Mission to Rome 
is said to be to communicate to the Holy Father in the name of the Burman Emperor, 
that the Catholic missions will not only be tolerated in the Burman Empire, but will 
also be encouraged and aided by the Government. It is stated that buildings are pro- 
vided for public instruction at the expense of the emperor, and that funds will be pro- 
vided by him for the maintenance of European professors attached to these educational 
establishments. It is also thought that His Burman Majesty will shortly have a Catholic 
Hospital established under the care of religious sisters, and churches built as soon as the 
number of Christians in the Empire render it necessary. 
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Tue Fare or THe American Steamer Paciric.—The following from a recent number 
of the Moniteur will be read with interest, as it gives, we believe, the only account ever 
obtained of the ill-fated Steamer Pacific. 

‘‘The maritime prefect of Brest has transmitted to the Minister Secretary of State for 
the Navy and the Colonies, a note, written with a pencil, in English, and which was 
inclosed in a glass bottle, found on the 14th of September, 1857, on the Strand of Melon, 
in the Department of Finistere. 

‘*Great interest is attached to this note, which appears to have been written by a 
senger on board the American Steamer Pacific, supposed to be wholly lost, with all 
hands, in 1856. The following is the contents verbatim :— 

‘* ‘Steamship Pacific, Eldridge, commander; Smith, passenger. Steamship Pacific 
run between two icebergs. All hands lost. On the Ist of April, 1856. Just going 
down, 2 P. M.’”’ 


“The word ‘April’ is written over a word effaced, for the author of the note had first 
commenced with a capital M, as if about to write March.” 


Spaiv.—A new Ministry has at length been formed. Martinez de la Rosa is first Sec- 
retary of State to the Queen, and Minister of Foreign Affairs; Joseph Casans, Minister 
of Justice; Finance: M. Mon; Navy: Admiral Bustillos; Interior: Bermudez de Cas- 
tro; Public Works: Salaveria; War: Admiral Armero, President of the Council. The 
Admiral has been twice Minister of the Navy, in 1840 and in 1848. M. Salaverria has 
held the position of Minister of Finance in the Cabinet presided over by General 0’ Don- 
nell. All the members of the new cabinet belong to the liberal conservative party. 


Eyotanp.—The fall of Delhi and the incidents attending it, occupy the English jour- 
nals almost to the exclusion of every other matter of interest; Delhi was finally taken 
after an assault of four or five days, on the 20th of September. The storming of the 
city was attended with heavy loss on both sides. The English loss is estimated at 
1178 men killed and wounded, among whom are 61 officers. The King of Delhi escaped 
with his family, but finally fell into the hands of the English. His life was spared, but 
his two sons with fifty others of the defenders of the ill-fated city, were shot on the spot 
where they were taken. General Neill was killed in the assault, and General Nicholson 
subsequently died of the wound received on that occasion. General Havelock crossed 
the Ganges from Crownpore with 2500 men, and relieved Lucknow just in time to save 
it from being blown up by the besiegers. 

Among the many acts of atrocity committed by the Sepoys at Delhi, on the day on 
which they entered that City from Meerut, was the murder of a most excellent mission- 
ary, Father Zacharias. The following particulars of this melancholy event, is given by 
the Rev. Father Gleeson, Catholic missionary at Agra, ina letter to the President of 
All Hallows College. 

“Our poor priest also fell a victim on that terrible day. When he heard of the 
slaughter that was taking place around him, he retired to his little chapel, took the cru- 
cifix in his hand—Oh, sacred emblem, Oh, holy consolation in the midst of dangers— 
he took, I say, the crucifix, the image of his suffering Lord, in his hands, and deter- 
mined to await the final moment. His expectations were not long delayed—his enemies 
appeared—he appealed to their mercy, but the Mussulman knows no mercy, no lenity 
when armed in the cause of his prophet and his religion. The good father’s death was 
short. Account gives it to us in the following way :—He was dragged from his chapel, 
his arms were cut off, then his legs, and finally the head was separated from the trunk, 
and thus perished, in the year of our Lord, 1857, the good, or I should rather say, holy 
martyr, Father Zacharias, after the short missionary career of two years in India.”’ 

It is stated, but probably without any foundation, that Cardinal Wiseman would 
shortly go to Rome, and the Most Rev. Dr. Errington, Archbishop of Trebizona, would 
succeed the Cardinal in England. 

Mr. James Morrison, a merchant of London, said to be worth twenty millions of dol- 
lars, died recently. 


TrRELAND.—We have lately had occasion to notice the erection of a monument to 
O'Connell, the great Liberator, and to Moore, the poet. It is now with pleasure that 
we record the fact that initiatory steps are being taken to erect a monument in honor of 
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the great Apostle of Temperance, Father Mathew. Hogan, the distinguished sculptor, 
who wrought the admirable statue of O’Connell, has been engaged to execute a bronze 
statue of Father Mathew for the City of Limerick, while a similar one is soon to rise in 
the city of Cork. Itis pleasing also to find that the movement is also participated in by 
all classes, without distinction of religion. W. Smith O’Brien has written an admirable 
letter on the subject to J. F. Maguire, M. P. in which he says: 

“He (Father Mathew) won for himself and for his cause, a triumph such as has 
rarely been achieved on Irish ground—that of obtaining from those who differed with 
him in religious convictions a degree of confidence and attachment which could scarcely 
be surpassed on the part of those who worshipped at the same altar with him. For my- 
self, whether he be or be not canonized as a Saint by the Church at Rome, I am disposed 
toregard him as an Apostle who was specially deputed on a Divine mission by the 
Almighty, and invested with power almost miraculous. To none of the ordinary ope- 
rations of human agency can | ascribe the success which attended his efforts to repress 
one of the besetting sins of the Irish nation. If I had read in history that such success 
had attended the labors of an unpretending Priest, whose chief characteristic was mod- 
est simplicity of demeanour, I own that [ should have distrusted the narrative as an 
exaggeration; but we have all of us been witnesses to the fact that myriads simultane- 
ously obeyed his advice, and, at his bidding, abandoned a favorite indulgence. Even 
now, though the fervor of a first impulse has long since departed, we have the satisfac- 
tion of perceiving that the enduring effect of his teaching has been to establish total or 
comparative abstinence from the use of intoxicating liquors among the population of 
Treland.”’ 

College of Maynooth.—The Board of Trustees has appointed the Rev. Matthew Kelley, 
D. D. Professor of Belles Letters, to the Chair of Ecclesiastical History, rendered vacant 
by the promotion of Dr. Russell to the distinguished position of President of the College. 

A Reformatory for Cork.—The following remarks of Mr. Sergeant Berwick, addressed 
to the Grand Jury of the County of Cork, at the opening of his Court, contain many 
sound and practical observations : . 

“T would not have occupied your time with these observations, having on more than 
one occasion pressed the matter on your consideration, and you yourselves having on 
one occasion expressed your anxiety that my suggestions should be carried out, if it 
were not that I can announce to you that there is not only a hope thata Reformatory for 
the juvenile population of the city and county may be established, but it is in course of 
formation, under the superintendence of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul; and when 
such men as these have determined to carry it out, if assisted, they are sure to succeed. 
It is a society, you are all aware, which has been established for purposes of charity, 
and I must say I have more hope for the success of any experiment of this kind when I 
find zealous persons, such as they are—whose whole object has been works of charity, 
and who are bound together in the manner that society is—come forward and accept the 
trust. It will, therefore, be undertaken by Catholics, and will necessarily be a Roman 
Catholic institution. I must say, and it is not only my own opinion, but what I have ascer- 
tained from eminent philanthropists in England, who have adopted the system of Re- 
formatories—that it would be impossible to conduct the Reformatories efficiently, if there 
were a mixture of creeds in the parties instructing the children. Mixed education is a 
most excellent thing among the ordinary classes of society, for the time in which they 
are engaged for school education; but when you come to deal with the whole period of 
the children’s time, from morning to night, particularly when you have to deal with 
their hearts it must be done by persons devoted, -not merely to their secular, but reli- 
gious instruction; and it would be therefore impossible to bring persons of different 
religious persuasions to act harmoniously together in the education of children in one 
establishment. Equally anxious as I would be to have the Protestant children cared for 
and tended as to have the Roman Catholic child converted—I mean converted from 
wickednees to honesty and virtue—still I am quite satisfied the two ought not to be 
combined,” 


Avustria.—Nothing of interest has occurred during the last month. A rumor was 
current that a meeting of the Emperors of Austria and France would likely take place 
at no distant period. Munich is designated as the place of their meeting. His Eminence 
Cardinal de Schwazenburg, who had been appointed by the Sovereign Pontiff, Visitor 
extraordinary of the Dominicans in Austria, recently visited the Convents occupied by 
that Order in Vienna, and introduced there, in concert with the Superior General at 
Rome, the primitive observance of the order. When the reform was proposed to them, 
they were left free to embrace the primitive observance of the statutes, or remove to any 
other Convent of the Order in Austria. Only four accepted the reform, the others went 
to other Convents where there will be no immediate change. 
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DomEstic INTELLIGENCE.—AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1, ARCHDIOCESE oF Battimore.— Confirmation.—On the feast of All Saints’, twenty. 
seven persons were confirmed by the most ‘Rev. Archbishop in St. Joseph’s Church, 
Taneytown. In the afternoon of the same day, at Vespers, twenty-one persons were 
confirmed by the same most Rev. Prelate, at the Church of the Sisters of Charity at St, 
Joseph’s, near Emmittsburg. On Monday, the Commemoration of All Souls, forty 
persons were confirmed at the Church of St. Joseph, in Emmittsburg; of this number, 
fourteen were converts to our holy faith. In the afternoon, a convert aged eighty-two 
‘years, was confirmed in Uniontown. 

An interesting interview recently took place between the President of the United 
State, and. the students of Georgetown College. The Cadets of this venerable institu 
tion, under the command.of Capt. C. E O’Sullivan, and accompanied by the President 
of the college, paid a visit to President Buchanan at the ‘‘ White House,’’ by whom 
they were most cordially received. Captain O’Sullivan delivered an eloquent and 
appropriate address, to which the President replied in his usual frank and happy manner, 
What was said of Georgetown College, by Capt. O’Sullivan in his address on this 
occasion, might be repeated of every Catholic Institution in the country. Take the 
following paragraph: 

‘Around your excellency you will also see a few reverend members of the faculty 
of our ins titution, who are here desirous to testify their respect for you, sir, both asa 
man and an Exec uitive. Last November, when the battle of the Union was being fought 
in the outside world, within our little community reigned peace and harmon 1y. No 
fanatic voice was lifted up in our halls in support of faction; no rostrum was there 
erected from which men of God poured forth invective against their fellow-men who 
differed from them in political views; no exhortation was there given us to throw down 
the Book of Light, and grasp the rifle wherewith to drench our smiling fields in blood. 
No! but full of patriotic love, obeying the counsels and imitating the zeal of our noble 
hearted guides, we placed our trust in Him who quells the tempest with His look, and 
to Him did we ‘appeal for our country and for right.’’ 

2. Diocese or Puitapetpuia.—Ordination.—On the Feast of All Saints’, the Rey. 
Peter Crane, 0. S. A. was elevated to the dignity of the Priesthood by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Neumann, in the Chapel at Villanova College. Confirmation.—The Sacrament 
of Confirmation was recently administered to sixty-five persons by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Neumann, at St. Joseph’s Church, and forty-five at St. Mary’s Church, at Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

3. ArcupiocesE oF New York.— Conjfirmation.—The Most Rev. Archbishop Hughes 
administered the Sacrament of Confirmation on Sunday, the Feast of All Saints, to 
“9 hundred and seventy-three persons at St. Raymond’s Church, Winchester, N. Y. 

4. Arcupiocese or Crxcrnnatit.—On Sunday the 25th of October, the new Church of 
St. John the Baptist, in Logan, Hocking County, Ohio, was dedicated to the services 
of Almighty God by the Rev. H. Lange, assisted by the Rev. C. Borgess and the Rev. 
Wm. Barrett. The Town of Logan is a place of some importance, having nearly 2,000 
inhabitants. The Church is of frame, 60 by 30 feet, and owes its erection to the zeal 
ws energy of the Rev. Mr. Lange, the attending Pastor. 

. Diocese or PirtsncrG.—Religious Reception.—On Wednesday t the 21st of October, 
Miss Honoria Ford called in religion, Sister Mary Ursula, received the white veil of the 
Sisters of Mercy in the Convent Chapel of St. Xavier’s Academy, near Latrobe. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. D. Kearney. 

6. Diocese or BurraLo.—Religious Reception.— On Sunday, the Feast of All Saints, 
three young ladies took the religious veil from the hands of the Right Rev. Bishop 
Timon. Their names, says the Buffalo C. Sentinel, were respectively, Misses Ann 
Humphrey, Elizabeth Ryan, and Elizabeth Carroll; in religion, Sisters Mary Augustine, 
Mary Thomas, and Mary Francis. The first named is an English lady, and a convert 
to the faith since her arrival in this country, having been received into the bosom of the 
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Catholic Church by the Rev. F. O’Flaherty, at Auburn, some four years ago. This re- 
ception has added three useful members to the Convent of St. Joseph’s, at Holy Cross, 
and insures their valuable aid and pious zeal in behalf of the one hundred and thirteen 
orphan boys at present under the maternal care of these good Sisters of St. Joseph. The 
other two young ladies have been for some years residents of this city, and Miss R. is a 
native of Leland Bridge, County of Carlow, Miss C. a native of Paul’s Town, County 
of Kilkenny, Ireland. 

From a correspondent of the Catholic Telegraph, we take the following interesting 
sketch of the visitation of his Diocese by the Right Rev. Bishop Spalding: 

On Sunday the Feast of All Saints, the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Louisville administered 
Confirmation to fifty persons in the Church of St. Augustine, Lebanon, Ky. On the pre- 
vious day, he had arrived at Lebanon on the first train of cars which reached that thriving 
town. The railroad is nearly sixty-seven miles long, and it is a branch of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad. Its completion is due mainly to the energy and enlightened 
enterprise of the good county of Marion, which is the most Catholic county in the State, 
fully half the citizens being Catholics. Great was the rejoicing of the people at the 
arrival of the first train cars at the Lebanon depot. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop visited the Female Academy of Calvary, near Lebanon, on All 
Souls’ Day and said Mass at the Church attached to it, for the repose of the Faithful 
Departed. Many of the neighboring Catholics were present. The Academy has about 
seventy boarders. On Wednesday, the Bishop was at St. Mary’s College, which con- 
tains at present one hundred and fourteen boarders, all of whom seemed happy and 
intent on advancing in science and religion, under the efficient administration of the 
Rev. President and Vice-President. 

On Thursday the Bishop went to Loretto, where on the following morning, he con- 
firmed fourteen, all but one pupils of the academy. On the same morning, he went 
through a heavy rain to the Church of Holy Cross,—the oldest in the Diocese,—where 
he confirmed sixty-one persons, who were in attendance, in spite of the elements. 

On Saturday, the Bishop confirmed thirty-nine at the old church of St. Vincent, where 
he made the necessary arrangements for the building of a new church next year. 

On the same day, he visited the Trappist at Gethsemani. They are generally well, 
in spite of their austerities. Their new church, and a portion of their vast monastery, 
are covered in, though not completed. When finished, the monastery may contain 
hundreds of monks. 

7. Diocese or Wuertinc.—The Right Rev. Bishop of Wheeling is now in Europe 
raising funds for the benefit of the Catholic Institutions in this destitute and extensive 
diocese. By the latest accounts he was at Vienna, where he was most cordially received 
by the Emperor and Empress, and other eminent persons. 

8. Diocese or Minwavukte.—The following interesting particulars of the late visita- 
tion by the Right Rev. Bishop Henni, are condensed from the Kirbheu Zeitung: 

On the 18th of October, the Bishop proceeded to Greenbay, where he gave confirma- 
tion in several churches, assisted by Rev. Messrs. Smeddink and De Vivaldi. Some six 
or seven discourses were preached on this occasion by the Bishop and his two assistants, 
in English, German, Low Dutch and French. After dinner he dedicated the new church 
of St. Bernard; during which function the ceremonies were explained to the people in 
the same four languages. At night there was a solemn benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament in St. John’s Church, at which many of the respectable Protestant citizens 
were present, with every mark of respect and attention. The Bishop preached in 
English. Next morning he dedicated the new church of Holy Cross, and confirmed 
therein two hundred and twenty-five persons. 

On Tuesday, he dedicated the new church at Deperes (six miles south of Greenbay), 
in honor of St. Ignatius, whose disciples had, twenty years ago, built a chapel on this 
very spot, to celebrate the mysteries of a Faith, the confession of which they subsequently 
sealed with their blood. After dinner, Bp. Henni set out for Dock Creek, and there 
dedicated the new church in honour of St. John Baptist, in which he confirmed subse- 
quently several persons. In both places sermons were preached in English, French, 
German and Flemish. 

On Thursday, the Bishop reached Little Chute, some 25 miles distant, where he con- 
firmed 217 children. 

Next day they were welcomed on their arrival at Cruse’s Settlement by the whole 
congregation, with music, banners, &c.—Dismounting, they joined the procession, which 
moved in solemn order to the new church, which the Bishop dedicated in honor of the 
Holy Angels. On the following day, he dedicated another new church at Menasha, 
under the invocation of St. Charles Boryomeo, and after preaching in German and 
English, confirmed 113 children. 
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On Sunday, the 25th, he reached Oshkosh, a handsome town upon the lake, and cone 
firmed one hundred and three persons. At the various functions before and after dinner, 
the Bishop preached no less than six times in English and German. 

Thus ended a visitation which comforted the hearts and strengthened the faith of 
more than 10,000 Catholics, and gave six new temples to the worship of the Most High. 
The number of the confirmed was over 1,000. i 

On the Feast of St. Charles Boromeo, in the Cathedral, Milwaukie City, the following 
gentlemen were raised to the dignity of the priesthood, by the Right Rev. Bishop 

_ Henni: Thomas David, Patrick J. O’Farrel, Peter F. Montague, and Franz Jacob 


Bloesinger. 
On the 5th of October, the Rev. Bishop Henni received twenty-two postulants at the 


convent of Notre Dame, belonging to the German School Sisters ef our Lady. 

9. Diocese or Newark.—On Sunday, November 15th, the Right Rev. Bishop Bayley 
administered the Sacrament of Confirmation to thirty persons at Beverly. On the 
morning of the same day he preached in St. Paul’s Church, Burlington, from the gospel 
of the day. Towards the close of his discourse, he alluded in the following feeling lan- 
guage to the present times so oppressive to the poor: 

“The poor on the earth shall always have hard times. ‘The poor you have always 
with you,’ says our Blessed Lord. But they need not be hard times to you, my dear 
friends, if you wish it; let us be faithful to our duties, ever trusting in the mercy of 
God, he will not desert us in times of need. We are his creatures, and if we love him 
for his own sake, he will not suffer us to perish. This world is not our home, we are 
travelling onward to our true home—heaven. What if misfortune, and trouble, and 
poverty, and pressing want overtake us on the way? Shall we murmur at the decrees 
of God? Or bearing patiently the little trials of life, move hopefully onward to the 
end? God forbid! ‘Tt is not for us to murmur, who have received so many favors from 
God, but to bear patiently the crosses of this world for love of Him, who cheerfully suf 
fered every privation, and insult, and persecution, and death, for love of us.” 

The Church at Beverly was dedicated by the same Right Rev. Prelate, on the 18th of 


October. 
10. Diocese or Nasuvitte.—On Sunday, the 10th of November, the corner stone of a 


new Church was laid in Edgefield, near Nashville, Tenn. by the Right Rev. Dr. Miles, 
Bishop of Nashville. We are pleased to learn that two additional Churches will shortly 
be commenced in Nashville, to meet the wants of the increasing Catholic population of 
that City. é 

11. Diocese or Portnanp.—On the 8th of November, a beautiful Church of the 
Immaculate Conception was dedicated to the service of Almighty God, in the City of 
Portsmouth, N. H. by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Bacon, Bishop of Portland, who preached on 
the occasion. 

12. Diocese or Dusuque.—Religious Reception.—On the 21st of October, the touching 
ceremony of the reception of three young ladies took place in the Chapel of the Convent 
of the Visitation, in Keokuk City, lowa. The names of the postulants are, Miss Strange, 
Miss O’Brien, and Miss O’Connor, who took in religion the names of Sister Mary Mag- 
delene, Sister Mary Vincentia, and Sister Mary Candelt. The Visitation Academy of 
that city is ina flourishing condition, and is held in the highest estimation by all classes 
of the citizens. 





OBITUARY .—Died recently, the Rev. R. D. Wooptey, S. J., Pastor of St. Thomas’ 
Church, near the town of Port Tobacco, Md. The deceased was a native of Virginia, 
and during the prevalence of the yellow fever at Norfolk in the summer of 1855, visited 
the plague-stricken city and administered to the wants of the victims of the disease. 

Died, on the 7th of November, at the Convent of Visitation of this city, Sister Mary 
JoserH JENKINS, in the 37th year of her age. 

Died, at St. Peter’s Asylum, Cumminsville, Ohio, November the 16th, Sister Gonzona, 
in. the 34th year of her age, and the 14th of her religious profession. 

Died, in Lowell, Mass, Sisrer Mary Francis, of St. John’s, near Munster, Ohio, in 
the 33rd year of her age; and in Chillicothe, Sisrer Curistiana, in the 22nd year of 
her age. 

Died, on the 20th of October at Albany, N. Y., Sisrer Exenora, a Sister of Charity. 

May they rest in peace, 
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